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For the Companion. Mary turned it out of the pans to 
A LITTLE LADY-COOK. cool, and ordered it divided be- 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. i tween the four families who had 
“T’m going on a mission to the ‘Basin.’ I be- ' children, 
— , = . = omens Having told Mrs. Mack just 
lieve half that makes those folks so cross and kis hicks 3 i ca 
a lee > 10w hig . a st rise 
ugly is their miserable homes and bad food. I'll od : ie sedis — 
netins ; j “= before being put into the pans in 
make an errand to buy a goat for poor dear Sam- é ‘ 
. . bs . * the morning, and charging her to 
my’s cart, and I'll see what I can do for them, 2 ‘ 
7 P send Jackey over with a slice of 
said Mary Aldrich to her mother. - , 
ic) sdent De ac ' : the bread when it was cold, Mary 
Che ‘Basin’? was a deep hollow, half a mile : ae " 
= S and her friend left, promising to 
round, with a pool of foul green water in the janee 
a? ‘é ee come to Mrs, O'Neil the next 
centre. Six houses of the genus ‘shanty’ stood ecu 
: “k. 
near the bottom of the slope, and almost in the When the day came, they 
water after heavy rains, ; , ! found Mack adding a rough shed 
The plane above was studded with fine old to his shanty, “to make the place 
S Silk . ake » piace 
pines, and would have made a grand playground fit for n Christian.—for the like 
: stian, lik 
for the children, who now waded o’ vour bread T never put atween 
and paddled, or sailed their chip- my teeth afore!’ he said 
boats in the miry pool below, Mrs MeAboy was cave again 
i ae age not to learn, but to maintain her 
‘““Why did you build your igni 
) 3 p dignity. 
houses down here, instead of in “‘T forgot, the other dav. la- 
£ ic. "ler or reg "ae?" : vg 4 es ; 
that nice cle an ren above ? dies, to say that I could tache ye 
ing be Sa en how to make an innards pic. I 
ducks, miss,’’ repliec ie ol a ane a ee 2 } 
never see an American as could 
“Basin woman,’” whom Mary do it.” 
had addressed. “What kind of pie?” asked 
She forgot that the fathers Mary. 
and sons of the hamlet, whose ‘‘An innards pie, miss. We 
strength was worth more than used to make ‘em at the Boar's 
that of the ducks, had to climb Head, and now, when poulthry 
the steep many times 2 day in is plenty, Christmas times, I 
going to their work and else- makes one for the b’ys. They 
where, likes innards,”” 
Her story of the sick boy, and ‘What are innards?’ asked 
her inquiry about the goat, gave Mary, in surprise. 
Mary quite an audience, and an “Och! a lady as knows how to 
entrance to two of the shanties. cook more as iverybody else, 
Without were pigs and goats, and don't know what innards is! 
ducks, geese and hens, revelling Why, miss, ivery livin’ crathur 
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in heaps of garbage, and filling ’ aUrssetL 8 ICRARLSONS —even oorsilves—has ‘em inside 
the polluted air with mingled nin 0’ us, — livers, and hearts, and 
sounds of grunting, quacking, A LITTLE LADY-COOK. gizzards, and lights, — doesn’t 
hissing and cackling. we?” 

Hardly superior to these were their owners and She shook her head, and replied, ‘‘No, miss, | of Mrs. Mack’s windows, watching forher. Their! “Yes, I suppose so,”’ replied Mary, laughing. 
their families,—old women with soiled caps, and | but when they’s good, I buys it from the cart for | smiles of welcome were her first reward. “Well, doesn’t hins, and turkeys, and ducks, 
unkempen locks flying about their faces; big | them.” Poor weary Mrs. Mack had done her very best | and geese, have the same?” 
lazy boys smoking, great girls romping, and ba-| ‘I makes it quite fine, miss,” cried Mrs. McAboy, | “‘toclane up her poor shanty.”” She had ‘‘grased’”? | “*Yes.”” 
bies crying. | “How?” asked Mary. | her stove with the skin of a ham to make it shine! “Well, Itakes thim innards, and I biles ‘em, 


This was without. Within doors it was worse. 


The other women laughed scornfully, but she, | She had cleared the middle of the floor by piling | and biles ’em, and biles ’em, till they’s tinder. 
The wildest confusion, mingled odors of tobacco, 


nothing daunted, replied, “I takes a bowlful o’ | wood, saw-horse and axe, spades, and boots, and | Then I rubs a good bit o’ grase into a bit o” my 





whiskey, onions and cabbage, amid which the | my dough, and kneads into it a cup o’ molasses, | shoes, in the corner. | dough, and spreads it on a dish, and puts ‘em in, 
untidy women were preparing miserable meals | a bit o’ grase, and shakes in a dustin’ 0’ pepper, | She had sifted her flour, and while Mary was land bakes it. The juice o’ the innards soaks 
for their hard-working husbands. Could any-|—no, ginger,—and shoves it into the oven.” | tying on her apron, Mrs. MeAboy, who had forced through the crust, and makes it quite fine and 
thing in heathendom be worse? “Is it tender and light? I should think it herself in, handed her the tin hand-basin to ‘‘mix | rich.”’ 

“Yon’s the goat-granny!’’ cried a great lazy | would be tough, made in that way,” said Mary. | in.” “Q-0-0-0-h!”” cried Mary, shaking her head 
girl, who was swinging on the clothes-line, in an- | ‘‘Now, if you will let me, I'll come over here and Mrs. Mack saw the blunder, and the young | with an air of disgust, which made all the women 
swer to an inquiry. show you how to make the lightest bread and | lady’s disgust, and ran for her bread-bowl. | laugh; adding, ‘I'll teach you, by-and-by, to 


Mrs. McAboy came forward to meet her young | gingerbread, as my mother has taught me, andJ, ‘‘Now, Mrs. McAboy, I didn’t learn to cook at| make better pies than that!” 
patron, saying, with a motherly air, “If it’s to| know you will like it.” | the ‘Boar’s Head,’ but I prefer a clean bow! toa Mary did not weary of her work, All through 
*blige a sick lad, I might part with Tommy,— ‘Why, child,”’ cried the goat-granny, ‘‘I cooked hand-basin!”’ said Mary, laughing; and the women | the summer, she and her friend went once a week 





though he’s like one o’ my own sons.”’ at the Boar’s Head afore ye was born!’’ said, ‘“True, indeed, miss.”’ tothe Basin. They were bright and pleasant, and 
Mrs. McAboy was the aristocrat of the ‘‘Basin,”’ “I'd really like to come. Who among you will ‘We can’t make bread in an hour,”’ said Mary, | did not inyariably teach, but often simply sat 
owing to the fact of her having three stout sons, | let me into her house?” “so we will begin with gingerbread for the chil- | down in the cabins and had pleasant chats with the 
who gave her all their earnings, and wore and| “Sure any o’ us will, if our place be clane| dren, I suppose.”’ women. But before the summer was gone, they 
ate just what she chose to give them, thus ena- | enough fora lady,’’ replied the mother of the lit-| She opened her basket and took out a paper of | had taught the women to clean their houses, and 
bling her to keep the stout canvas bag she car- | tle army. | soda, and another of ginger. She poured a quart | beside making good bread, gingerbread, and 
ried in her pocket heavy with silver. | “Qh, of course I know you will make it clean, | of molasses into the bowl, and put a large tea- | plain pies, to roast, boil and broil meat; to bake 
Oh, the untidiness of that woman! Her cap| any way,” said Mary, pleasantly. spoonful of fine soda into it, and stirred it till it! beans properly; to make fish-balls; to cut, and 
looked as if she had worn it day and night fora| ‘‘Bless your pretty face! I'll come in and look | foamed like boiling candy. , make, and mend their little ones’ clothes, and to 
month, and the gray hairs on the shoulder showed | on, just to encourage you!’ cried the goat-granny. Then she put in a eup of the lard she had | take proper care of their health. 
that her rusty black gown had been worn ages— | “Qh no! come to help, and not to look on, | brought in a bright little pail,—having first melt- | ‘The hard-working men, seeing the change im 


short ones—without shaking or brushing. Qver | Now, how many of you would like me to come?” | ed it with a cup of boiling water,—and added | their homes, provided conyenient things to work 
what other than a ‘Basin’? home could such a| ‘“‘Me, miss, if I can kape clar 0’ the children.”’ | flour, ginger, and a very little salt. She beat the | with; for shiftlessness, rather than poverty, had 








witch-like mother preside? | “And me too, miss, if I can make my poor | mass till it was a strong, heavy batter. been the bane of these families. 

“Who is the best housekeeper here?’ asked | place clane enough for ye.”’ Mrs. Mack had already rubbed the pans with Green paper soon shaded the hitherto staring 
Mary, pleasantly. ‘‘And me too!’’ cried the poor girl from the! butter on a bit of clean white paper, and very windows, and netting kept out the flies. The 

“Mesilf ought to be, for didn’t I peel petatees, | clothes-line, “for I've no mother to tache me, | soon the savory fumes of the gingerbread rose | woodpiles were transported to the back doors; 
and inyuns, and turnips, and be the ’sistant cook | and I gets beat if the bread ben’t good,—and it | over those of tobacco and cabbage. pig-pens and hen-coops were built, and the 
at the Boar’s Head Inn in Cork, “fore ever I} niver is!” | Mary then took a bottle of yeast from her | ground cleared of garbage and rubbish. 
heerd of Ameriky?”’ cried Mrs. McAboy, with a| ‘Well, then, I'll come to you to-morrow after- | basket, and the women cried,— | Mack and O’Neil, who boasted of having first 
proud toss of her frowsly head. | noon, Mrs. Mack, and I'll pay some one for keep- “Och, but how white it bees!’’ | received Miss Mary, pledged themselves that ‘‘at 

“Can you make good bread?” asked our bright | ing your children up in the pines. Shall I bring | Having shaken it well, she proceeded to mix | some convanient futur’ they would mount the 
little friend. | flour and molasses with me?” asked Marv. |the bread. Every eye was on her white hands | houses to the sile aboove!”’ 

“‘Tlegant, if the dough only rises obadient, and | ‘No, miss; I has’em both. Just bring yerown | and arms as she stirred and kneaded the snowy Nor was this all our bright and capable little 
the fire bakes right,’ was the cautious reply. swate self,—the Lord love ye!” added Mrs. Mack, | mass,—for Pat had provided good flour, although | friend accomplished for these rude people. She 

“So can I,”’ said Mary, with a smile. ‘Come, | modestly. he always got bad bread in return. | gave both parents and children many lessons of 
now, let me see a slice of your bread, and I’ll| Having bonght from Mrs. McAboy the goat,— | When it was well kneaded, Mary took a clean | virtue and religion. She never assailed their 
tell you if it is as good as mine.” Tommy by name,—who was ‘‘like one of her own towel from the basket, and spread it over the | “church,”? but talked of the real truths it taught, 

“No, no!” cried the goat-granny; “‘the yeast| sons’ to her, Mary went home, feeling that a | bowl. | and of Him whose life was given alike for men of 
was bad, and made the bread black, and the fire | door for mission work was open before her. | ‘That towel is yours, Mrs. Mack,’’ she said, | every name and nation. 


was low, and it riz sour.’’ At the appointed hour, next day, she and a| “if you will always have it clean for yourdough.”’ | ‘The Basin’’ really ceased to be @ byword in 

“Can you make good gingerbread for the chil-| friend of like spirit entered the ‘‘Basin,’’ each “Deed, then, I will, if I has to sit up all night | town, and some of the women found employ- 
dren?” Mary asked of a qniet woman, who had | carrying a small basket Four women and girls, | to wash it,’’ was the reply of the grateful woman. | ment in the families of the town who needed 
asmall army of little ones hanging abont her. | in different degrees of neatnexs, were looking out| By this time, the gingerbread was done, and | extra help. 
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Mary took the heroine of the clothes-line under 
: “her to 
take good care of her home and of her mother- 
less little brothers and sisters. As the bread is 
now good, and the house comfortable, she gets 
no more “beatings,’’ and indeed, that kind of 
discipline is passing quite out of fashion at the 





her especial patronage, and encour: 


“Basin.” 

If all young girls of leisure would seek judi- 
ciously to do such mission-work at home, how 
soon would the poor untaught strangers among 
us become thrifty neighbors and good citizens! 


+e 
For the Companion. 


‘*“PENTATEUCH.” 


The first time that we saw Pentateuch he was 
nbout as unprepossessing and unpromising a spec- 
tacle as could well be imagined, 

Father and I, coming down the lane one day 
from the grove, where we had been for autumn 
leaves, found him standing at the parsonage gate 
waiting for us to come up,—a bare-headed, bare- 
footed, ragged young negro, who looked just then 
entirely out of season and out of place. 

"He took one of his hands from his pocket, long 
enough to give a pull ata lock of his woolly hair 
as we drew near. 

““Good-mornin’, folks,’’ he said with a tone of 
assurance, “I wos ‘long dis way, ’an I jes’ dropt 
in ter take dinner wif yer.” 

I stopped in astonishment, while my father 
looking with an amused 

I think that father was never provoked 
or surprised at anything or anybody. 

“We are allof us just as God made us, after 
all,”’ he used to say. 


stood down at him 


smile. 


“He only knows the whole 
story, and perhaps we had better let him do the 
judging.’ 

“And who are you, pray?” he asked the boy. 

“Tim Pentychuke.” 

“Pentateuch! How in the world did you come 
by such a name as that?” 

“Yaas, sah’? was the rapid answer. ‘My ol’ 
man, ver see his name wos Moses, an’ he chris- 
tiancd me Pentychuke cos I was his works, he 
say.” 

Father laughed heartily at this explanation. 

“Well, Pentateuch,”” said he, ‘‘you shall have 
some dinner for your name's sake, if for nothing 
It will never do to have it said that a min- 
ister of the Gospel turned the law from his door. 


else, 


Besides, for all [know you may be an ‘angel un- 
awares.’ 

Dear old father! In his kindly, clerical way he 
always made a joke of his good deeds; but not 
one of God's naked or hungry ever went uncared 
for from the parsonage gate : 

He little theneht now how true it was what he 
last had said, that Pentateuch might prove an 
I shudder even now when I 
think how different it would be with all of us had 
not God sent the negro lad to our gate that day. 

So Pentateuch followed us into the house; and 
he liked his dinner so well that he remained about 
the place all the afternoon and got his supper. 


“angel unawares.” 


Then, almost as a matter of course, he was per- 
mitted to remain over night, and at breakfast the 
next morning; and then, somehow, Pentateuch 
liked us so well, and we became so interested in 
him, that it was decided he should remain at the 
parsonage for the present, doing what chores and 
errands we could find for him, in return for his 
board 

That was the way Pentateuch became a mem- 
ber of our family. 

Thave not time to tell vou very much about 
Pentateuch, save of the one thing that he did, not 
long after we first knew him, and on account of 
which we have always been so thankful that we 
knew him at all. 

Perhaps it is enough to say that he was very 
much like a great many other young negroes of 
whom vou have read who have come to live with 
families here at the North, full of carelessness 
and indolence and mischief, and vet at times de- 
voted, and generous, and kind-hearted, 

He certainly had one trait which is, Tam sorry 
to say, quite common among youngsters of his 
race,—he did not seem to have the remotest idea 
of any such thing as moral obligation, 
all sorts of things, and tell all 
Without any regard whatever to 
what was right or true; and it was quite impos- 


He would do 


sorts of stories, 


sible to make him regret his misdoings, save by 
punishing him in some way. 

We all were more or less troubled about this 
moral obliquity of Pentateuch’s, and my father 
felt particularly anxious about it. 

But mother once said hopefully, ‘’There must 
be some good in him somewhere. He is always 
willing to put himself out, and to do what he can 
to please us. It was only this morning that he 
searched for more than an hour to find the Latchet 
for me.” 

“Yes,” father bitterly, and = then 
laughed in spite of himself; ‘and he knew where 
it was all the time. [saw him hide it under the 
wood-pile last night, to get rid of cutting the 
kindlings, T suppose.”’ 


answered 


But let me come at once to my story. 
One evening just after tea,—it was late in No- 
vember, and the nights were cold,—we were sit- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


lthem any items of interest that caught his eye, 


suddenly uttered an exelamation of surprise. 

We all looked up, expecting to hear something 
of importance; but he remained silent. 

“What is it?’ I presently asked. 

“Oh, nothing,’ father answered, and then 
looked quite confused, knowing he was not tell- 
ing the truth. ‘That is, nothing of any conse- 
quence,’ he added hesitatingly. ‘Young Ellis 
escaped from the state-prison yesterday morning. 
And that reminds me I was to go down to Mrs. 
Ellis’s to-night. Katie, child, won’t you fetch my 
coat?” 

Iran to bring his great-coat, and was helping 
him on with it, when mother came and stood be- 
side him. She laid her hand on his shoulder, and 
looked up anxiously into his face. 

“J wish, dear,” she said, and she tried to keep 
the trembling out of her voice,—‘‘I wish you 
wouldn’t go out to-night!” 

Father gently took her hand from his shoulder 
and held it in his for a moment, kissing it as 
fondly and gallantly as he might have done when 
they were both of them thirty years younger. 

“Tut, tut, Susan,”’ he said; “I knew you would 
begin to worry again if I told you that young 
reprobate was at large. My dear, what he said 
in court that day was nothing but idle bravado, 
He would never dare show himself about here.’’ 

But mother still clung to him, ‘Not to-night,” 
she said coaxingly. ‘‘Don't go out to-night.” 

“But I promised Mrs. Ellis I would come. Be- 
sides’’—and his voice dropped reprovingly—‘‘do 
you think Iam less in God's hands out of doors 
than Iam here by my own fireside?” 

* At which she never said another word, only 
she kisse@ him more than once before he turned 





to go out, 

And that, I believe, is the last time we should 
ever have seen him alive but for Pentateuch 
The boy sat all the while on a cricket by the fire, 
listening eagerly to what was said, though he ap- 
peared to be thinking only of the chestnuts he 
Was roasting. 

I must pause a moment here to tell you about 
young Ellis. His was an unpleasant story, and 
I will not dwell upon its details. He was a wild, 
desperate young fellow, the son of one of the dea- 
cons of father’s church. 

From the time that he was old enough to walk, 
he had never caused his parents anything but 
pain and trouble, until one night in the last 
spring, he had stained his hands, already black 
with sin, with a most dreadful crime,—the mur- 
der of his own father 

He had been arrested, and tried and convicted 
of the crime, mainly through my father’s testi- 
mony. 

The connection of all this with the story I have 
to tell, grew out of a few words that the young 
man uttered as he left the court-room after the 
verdict had been given. As he was taken out of 
the room he passed my father, who was sitting 
near the door, 

“It is to you,” he said in a low, hissing voice, 
“that Iowe all this. Now mark you; the law al- 
lows me a year to live. Before God I swear that 
I wili leave no effort untried to make you suffer 
for what you have brought upon me to-day.” 

It was those words that came to my mother’s 
mind, and to the minds of all of us, that Novem- 
ber night, when we learned that the murderer 
was again at large. 

One would think that we should not have cared 
to talk about this terrible threat after father had 
zone out; but we did talk about it, and gradually 
worked ourselves into a state of nervous appre- 
hension, that could hardly have been greater had 
we really known of the great danger that father 
Was in. 

Every once in a while [noticed that Pentateuch 
was listening intently to what was said, and was 
rolling his eves about in wondering awe. 

The old-fashioned clock in the corner struck 
eight, and then nine. We did not expect father 
back much before ten, 

About nine Pentateuch arose and stood a mo- 
ment, vawning and swinging his arms about. 

“T guess [ll go ter bed,” said he. ‘Dis chile’s 
precious sleepy.” 





} you would sit up until John comes home. 


“LT wish, Pentateuch,”’ said my mother, “that 


Pentatench, however, only gave another fright- 
ful yawn and replied,— 

“Couldn't tink of it, Missus Morris. My eyes 
dey keeps slammin’ demsleves too hard every 
minnit Couldn't keep um open any longer to 
save me from d’struction,”’ 

And as he always did just as he pleased, in 
spite of any of us, he was permitted to depart. 

And now [shall tell you of everything that fol- 
lowed, just as I believe it must have happened, 
though T myself did not know of all the cireum- 
stances until some time later. 

Pentatench did not go to bed, as he had said 


he should. He had no sooner closed the door be- 


| hind him than without stopping even for his hat, 


he stole out of the back door, down the path to the 
wate, and then set off at the top of his speed down 
the road toward the meeting-house. 

He had put what he had just heard side by 
side with the faces of two men he had seen near 





the house that afternoon, and he feared that their 
appearance had something to do with the escape 


ting about the old-fashioned fireplace, variously | of Ellis from prison. 


when father, who way 
evening paper, and was reading aloud now and 


oceupicd 


looking over the | 


Arrived at the meeting-house corner, Penta- 


| teuch stopped a moment undecided, There was 





a dark, narrow cross-road that turned off here, 
and ran down through a bit of woods to the house 
of the widow Ellis. 

Could my father have come up yet, or was he 
still at the house? 

That was the question that Pentateuch stood 
asking himself, when he saw a faint flash of light 
appear and disappear some distance down the 
road. 


Without farther hesitation he started on again, 


though quite cautiously. 

Just at the edge of the wood his ear caught the 
sound of voices only « short distance before 
him. 

He had barely time to drop on his knees in the 
bushes beside the road, when those who were 
speaking passed by. Two dusky, stalwart forms 
were bearing an unconscious burden between 
them, which Pentateuch thought was the body of 
my father. 

A sudden rage filled the devoted lad’s soul, and 
he would have confronted the men, but a few 
words spoken by one of them made him think 
that his kind friend was not seriously hurt, and 
he sank back in silence. 

“The blow will last him until we get to the 
church, I guess,’’—these were the words. “‘If he 
ever comes to himself, he'll find that hanging near 
his own pulpit isn’t so pleasant as to spread him- 
self in his Sunday sermons there. 
testify against me any more!”’ 

Then they passed on with their burden, and 
Pentateuch, startled and confused by what he had 
seen and heard, followed cautiously on the lonely 
road, not yet comprehending the terrible purpose 
they had in mind. 

It never occurred to Pentateuch to go for assist- 
ance. He just followed the men up the road 
again to the door of the church. Then waiting 
outside a moment after they had disappeared 
within, he crept stealthily in, and up the stairs 
after them, into the body of the church. 

And there crouching down behind one of the 
back pews, and watching the men as well as he 
could in the darkness, he all at once understood 
what they meant to do. 

I do not care to dwell upon their purpose. I 
shudder always when I think of it. You will un- 
derstand, of course, that they meant, after stun- 
ning my father by a blow, to kill him in a barbar- 
ous manner by hanging him from the gallery 
near the pulpit in the church. 

And Pentateuch realized this fully as he heard 
them making ready a rope, and fastening it to 
one of the gallery posts. 

Then for the first time it seemed to oceur to him 
that he was there for something else than to listen 
in terror; that something must be done, and that 
he must do it! 

IIe turned away softly, and crept out of the 
door again into the vestibule of the church. He 
was still very much frightened and bewildered; 
but while in the entry groping along the wall to 
find the door again, he encountered a rope hang- 
ing down from the ceiling. 

Possessed by a sudden impulse,—scarcely know- 
ing what he did or why he did it,—he seized the 
rope eagerly, and then leaping up and grasping it 
firmly, he threw his whole weight violently upon 
t. 

The result, even though he must to a certain 
extent have anticipated it, surprised and startled 
him, while it filled him with exultant joy. 

For far up overhead, in the belfry of the tall 
chureh steeple, the old bell that had called the 
people together so many times to listen to the 
holy words of the innocent old man whose life 
was now in such mortal peril, rang out fiercely 
upon the cold night air, calling them to his aid. 

And the angry sound falling upon the ears of 
the men into whose hands my father had fallen, 
struck to their souls like a knellof doom. It must 
have seemed to them that God alone could have 
uttered that fearful warning. They did not dare 
to return by the way they had entered the church, 
for they could not tell who or how many men 
they might encounter. They rushed to one of 
the church windows, opened it, and thus es- 
caped. 

And Pentateuch did not stop ringing. Again 
and again he threw his weight upon the rope, and 
again and again the no‘es of alarm pealed forth 
from the belfry, until men came running in to de- 
mand in wondering and excited tones the cause 
of the tumult. 

Then he led them into the church, and they 
found my father lying on the floor in the aisle, 
stillinsensible from the effects of the blow he had 
received. 

But beyond that, thanks to Pentateuch’s timely 
warning, he was entirely uninjured; and they 
presently brought him to himself again, and he 
ultimately recovered from the effects of the in- 
jury he had received 

What happened after that,—how surprised my 
father was to find himself in the church with a 
crowd of friends about him, and how thankful we 
were when we heard the whole story, and real- 
ized that he was still safe after all,—you can im- 
agine for yourselves. 


He’ll never 


Only a short time las elapsed since it all took 
place, so I cannot tell you yet how much Penta- 
teuch improved and developed, and what a fine 
fellow he grew upto be. But he goes to school 
regularly, and is turning out very bright and 
quick to learn. So we have very great hopes of 
him, both morally and intellectually. 
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|) One thing Lam sure of, lie will never want for 
friends so long as my father or any of his family 
are alive, JOUN BROWNJOHN, 
+o 

RICHER FAR THAN GOLD. 


“Life can bring to me no burdens 
That for love I could not bear; 
And by me no wealth or station 
Would be prized love did not share. 
Not the riches of a kingdom 
Do I covet. Mine to own 
One true heart, whose every impulse 
Is for me, and me alon 
Love is richer far than gold; 
Hearts are never bought or sold.” 


+o 
For the Companion. 
A YELLOW-FEVER INCIDENT. 


An incident which occurred during last summer's 
plague, and which was published in a New Orleans 
paper, I reproduce, with added details, for my young 
readers of the Companion. 

One day, when the fever was at its height, a nicely- 
dressed, interesting-looking little fellow about eight 
years old stepped into the office of the Picayune 
with a little slip of paper which he handed to one of 
the editors. Opening it, the editor read a notice of 
the death of Mrs. Allen and infant. He looked in- 
quiringly at the child, who was striving to choke 
down his sobs. 

“It’s my dear mother and my darling little sister,” 
he said. “Oh, Lean't believe they've gone! And now 
Margaret’s got it.” 

“Who is Margaret?” was asked. 

“She’s my grown-up sister; she’s seventeen, and 
the prettiest and best girl in the world. It’s awful to 
see her throwing her arms about, and her cheeks are 
so red, and her eyes shine like stars. She don't know 
any of us, not even papa, and she keeps calling out, 
‘Mamma, mamma, why don’t you come to me?’ Oh, 
I’m so seared about her!” 

He turned without another word and hurried down 
stairs. 

The next morning, flushed, excited, panting for 
breath, the little fellow sprang up the steps and burst 
into the office with another slip of paper in his ex- 
tended hand. 

“It’s Margaret now,” he faltered. His little frail 
form was convulsed with anguish, but with wonder- 
ful self-restraint he neither wept nor sobbed. But 
the agony, the despair, in the soft brown eyes was 
ten times more pathetic than a more noisy grief. 

“Only seventeen,’’ commented the editor, mus- 
ingly, as he read the death-notice. 

“Oh, she wasso good, so kind!” the child cried; 
“she never said a cross word to me. O Margaret, 
Margaret! what am I going to do without my ownliest 
sister?”” He covered his poor little face with his 
hands and sat there, his breath coming quickly, and 
in convulsive gasps. 

Several of the employes of the paper were in the 
room, and though as a rule, printers do not usually 
find it in their line of business to comfort the afflicted, 
yet these men did what they could by petting the lit- 
tle fellow, and bidding him be a man. 

Such a little man as he was already, with such 
power of self-repression! It was unnatural, and one 
would have preferred seeing tears, or any expression 
of childish grief. 

At last in silence he rose, and walked slowly and 
heavily down the steps. 

Two days elapsed, but on the third, the well-known 
little step was heard on the stairs, and paler and 
frailer than before the child appeared, holding the 
fatal slip in his hand. 

“It’s brothers Edward and James, now,” he said, 
in a dreary, monotonous tone. You saw he was ut- 
terly exhausted and stunned by the repeated blows. 

“They both died last night, and Edward was glad 
to die, for he said he saw mamma and Margaret wait- 
ing for him; but James, he screamed out, and was in 
pain. Do people go straight to heaven when they 
die?” turning his grave brown eyes to the kind faces 
around him. “I wonder who takes ’em there, when 
they're so weak they can’t raise their heads. They 
aint strong enough to fly theirselves, is they?” 

The people in the office looked at each other rather 
sheepishly. They were not exactly prepared to dis- 
cuss questions from a religious standpoint, but there 
were those sad, imploring eyes fixed upon them, One 
of the printers, a burly, good-natured-looking man, 
had stepped in for some directions. 
question. 

“I've heard preachers say, my little chap, that the 
Saviour and the angels are always at the death-beds 
of good people, and take their souls to heaven.” 

“Yes, I've heard my mamma say that,” he an 
swered, gravely, “and I s’pose that’s the way she was 
carried up. But I wish they hadn’t brought the huss 
for *em.” 

“The huss?”’ asked one of the gentlemen. 

“Yes, the black carriage with silver things on it 
that takes away the dead. It seems always a-travel- 
lin’, travellin’ before me, and I see it even when I 
wake up in the night. It’s an awful thing, aint it?” 

Two days after, he was back again, and a shudder 
ran through the group in the office when the terrible 
slip was handed in. 

“It's Uncle James this time,” he said, in strange, 
low tones, “and my papa went to bed to-day. That 
makes Six dead. I wonder who'll be the next.” His 
solemn eyes, sunk deep in his pale, pinched little face, 
seemed to be asking why he should suffer thus, and 
what was to be the end of it all. 

“Why, this is Col. Allen’s son,” said a gentleman 
who entered the office. “I heard that nearly all the 
family have died with the fever, and the colone! 
himself is very low with it.” 

“Yes, there’s only him and me left, and he'll die 
too. But, O sir,” clasping his little hands imploring- 
ly, “can’t you stop ‘em bringin’ that awful black 
huss forever to our door? It’s always there.” 

“What does he mean?” asked the gentleman. 

“It’s the hearse,”’ was the answer. “It seems to 
have made a terrible impression upon him. Pity 30 
young a child (why, he’s almost a baby) should be 
exposed to such terrors. A wee chap, isn’t he, to be 
a bird of ill omen? Yet he has brought us six death 
notices within a week. I declare, I shudder when I 








He answered the 


see his poor little pale face in the door!” 
It was three days before the child returned, and 
then he stole in so slowly and so feebly that no on: 
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_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





heard his step on the stairs, nor saw him until he 
stood in the room. He was like a ghost, a shadow, 
so weak and attenuated he looked as he sank on the 
nearest seat. 

“It’s Aunt Mary,” he said, “but I dropped the 
paper.” He held up his trembling hands, and it was 
easy to see they could not hold a feather. ‘That 
makes eight. I wonder who'll be next.” 

“No, you are mistaken. It’s only seven.” 

“Did you count papa? He's dead, you know. No, 
I didn’t bring the notice, for I was sick myself.” He 
spoke in a monotonous, tired voice, and his pretty 
brown eyes were bloodshot and heavy. 

The child slowly and painfully descended the steps, 
but in a few minutes he was heard toiling up again. 

“Oh dear, I can’t get past that man with a huss,” 
he said, with a quick catch in his breath, and his 
eyes wild with terror. ‘He’s pulled up right against 
the doorway, and he keeps looking at me, and say- 
in’, ‘Who next?’”’ 

There was a universal chorus of indignant excla- 
mations. “Wretch, monster!’ “Give methat horse- 
whip,” said one of the men, “and Ill teach him to 
seare children.” 

He descended the steps three at a time, and ran to 
the door. Noone was there. ‘“ILe’s gone now, my 
boy,” he said soothingly to the child, who was feebly 
descending the steps. 

One quick look, and the child covered his face with 
his hands, and sank tothe ground. “Don't you see 
him?” he shrieked. “There, right across the steps. 
He’s coming up now. Oh, save me. Don’t let him 
take me.” And then his voice sank into moans. 

The people raised him from the floor, and as soon 
as they touched his parched hands it was discovered 
that he was in a raging fever. There was no one at 
home to attend to him, so he was carried toa fever 
hospital. How long he had had the disease it was im- 
possible to say, for all were dead who knew anything 
about it or him. 

It was merely conjectured that the fever came upon 
him when his aunt, the last member of the house- 
hold, was on her death-bed, and in his delirium he had 
wandered to the familiar office. He died that night. 
A very few minutes before his death he fell intoa 
light doze, and lay so stilland calm that the nurse be- 
gan to think the uncertain disease had perhaps taken 
a favorable turn. The blue lines about his baby 
mouth disappeared, and when he suddenly opened 
his eyes, the nurse almost started at the radiance 
which seemed literally to stream from their brown 
depths. 

“Mamma, mamma,” he cried in strong, joyfal 
tones, “30 you've come for me at last, you, and Mar- 
garet, and all of ‘em. Lift me up, mamma, so the 
huss man can’t catch me! Lift me up higher, high- 
er,” and with a laugh of triumph, the child was lifted 
up above time, and pain, and all mortal ills. 

I do not think any one knew the little fellow’s 
Christian name, so the notice of his death was only 
the tale of his sufferings. M. B. WILLIAMS. 


+e 


SNOW-SKATES. 

A writer in Land and Water describes the snow- 
skates used by the Lapps and the Finns of Finmark, 
where snow covers the ground for half the year. He 
Savs: 

“The form of snow-skates varies in the different 
districts of the North; they are long, narrow, thin 
pieces of wood or bark, the foremost ends of which 
are pointed and curved upwards. 

“They are fastened to the feet at about the middle 
of their length. In some districts the lengths of the 
skates for the right and left feet are the same, being 
about from tive to seven feet; in other districts the 
skate for the left foot, which is usually made of fir- 
wood, is about from nine to eleven feet long, whilst 
that for the right foot, which is usually made of some 
tougher wood, is about from six to seven feet. 

“Some skates are grooved for the purpose of assist- 
ing the skater to glide in a straight course by pre- 
venting sideways-slipping. The under sides of some 
skates are partly, or wholly, covered with reindeer 
or sealskin, the hairs pointing heelwards. 

“This is for the purpsse of assisting the skater in 
his diagonal up-hill travelling, by preventing him 
from slipping backwards; in other movements the 
skin impedes the skater. 

“Skins are used chiefly in Nordland and adjacent 
parts. Snow-skates are coated with pitch or tar. A 
pair may weigh from ten to fifteen pounds. 

“Over-shoes, with turned-up toes, and with seams 
lengthways over the feet, and gaiters, are worn by 
snow-skaters to protect their feet and legs from the 
snow. 

“The over-shoes also serve to keep the feet from 
being chafed by the skate-fastening. These are 
wooden hoops, into which the foot is put, and which 
press against the instep, and the fibres of fir-roots 
or leathern thongs for binding. 

“Snow-skaters carry a skating-staff, which is about 
seven feet long, is rather more than an inch in diam- 
eter, and is shod at one end with an iron spike, near 
above which is a dise of wood. 

“This staff can be used by the skater to assist in 
impelling himself onward, to moderate his speed in 
down-hill travelling, to assist him in maintaining his 
balance, in guiding himself, to enable him to make 
sudden turns, and as a gun-rest. 

“If the country over which the skater is travelling 
is flat or gently undulating, and if there be but few 
obstructions in the way, a good skater will travel at 
the rate of six or seven miles an hour. 

“The staff is much used in up-hill travelling, to as- 
sist in preventing the skater from slipping backwards, 

and to help him forward in his diagonal track. 

“The native skaters’ skill is shown in the descent 
of the mountains of Finmark. In some parts, the 
lofty ranges are many miles from summit to base; 
they have smooth, steeply-inclined, and precipitous 
sides, with many windings, and with, in places, large 
masses of detached rocks. 

“When the skater begins the descent, he places him- 
self in a crouching posture, his legs bent at the knees, 
his body inclined backwards, and his staff held by his 
left hand before his breast, and by his right hand 
lower down behind the right hip, with the disc rest- 
ing on the snow behind him. 

“Such is the position in which the skater will shoot 
ee ee 
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to assist him in maintaining his balance, in altering 
his course, and in moderating his speed. The skilful 
skater, though, seldom makes this latter use of his 
staff. 

“At times they stoop nearly double, so as to avoid 
overhanging branches; at other times they swerve 
their bodies to one side to save their guns, slung 
across their shoulders, from being injured by the 
trees; and at almost every instant, they move their 
skates, so as to alter their course, and avoid roots, 
stones, and other impediments. 


+o 
CHILD’s DELIGHT. 


I know he’s coming by this sign— 
That baby’s almost wild! 

See how he laughs, and crows, and starts— 
Heaven bless the merry child! 

He's father’s self in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in hit 

Shout, baby, shout! and el 

For father on the threshold 








stands, 
Mary Howitt. 


For the Companion. 


OUR NEIGHBORS. 


Go where you will in southwestern Kansas, there 
is almost always a cayote or two not far away. And 
when one of these animals begins howling at night, 
or just before daybreak in the morning, a person not 
accustomed to their noise would think there were a 
dozen of them. For every cayote cur is so gifted 
that he can howl in two or three different voices; 
first a yelp, then a falsetto howl, then a dog-like 
bark, and then all three at once, blended in one wild 
outery. 

The sudden bursting forth of these cries in the si- 
lence of the night is at once startling and incompar- 
ably doleful. The first time I heard them, the wild, 
dissonant, doleful sounds fairly made my heart sink. 
It was the night after we moved on to our new stock 
farm, and being a little homesick, the wild howlings 
depressed me all the more. 

But one gets used to their noise, and strange as it 
may seem, sometimes actually comes to enjoy it. If 
one of these animals is about, you always know, at 
least, when to get up in the morning; for at day- 
break, Mr. Cayote is pretty sure to lift up his many 
melodious voices in a long polyglot howl. It is the 
cock-crow of the plains. 

The Kansas cayotes—and cayotes are much alike 
all through the West, | am teld—always seemed to 
me to be intermediate between the gray fox and the 
timber wolf. They remind one of the fox, not only 
in their rusty gray coats, but in their movements and 
habits; and yet they seem somewhat wolfish. 

The peaked nose, prick ears and bushy tail are 
much like those of the fox; and the dark and dusky 
markings round the jowls and on the legs look foxy. 
In their yapping and howling, they are fox and wolf 
combined. In size, they are about half-way between 
the two. Nature, in getting upa marauder for the 
open plains, appears to have struck a mean betwixt 
vulpes and lupus. 

The first year of our herding, we had our main 
cattle-pen on a “crick,”’ pretty well down to the Ind- 
ian lands, and the cattle ranged over the line. Noth- 
ing was then said of trespass, though there has since 
been trouble about it. 

We started in business with eighty-seven young 
cows, thirty-four two-year-old steers, and twenty-six 
yearlings, and that first fall, we mustered seventy-six 
calves. These made a considerable herd,—about as 
large as my brother and I could comfortably look 
after. 

We did not build a house the first year, nor even 
make a “dig-out,”” but lived in our “schooner,” or 
large covered wagon. It was a good place to sleep, 
and we picketed out our ponies round it. 

We had a small stove, with a funnel ten or twelve 
feet high, and a big stone set on it, to keep the wind 
from blowing it over. We should never have made 
a “dig-out” atall, but for a tornado, which tore the 
schooner in pieces, towards the last of the second 
spring we were there. 

About a hundred rods farther up the creek, in the 
bluff-like bank, a cayote had his burrow. It was a 
hole somewhat like that made by a fox, a little larg- 
er, perhaps, and there were three or four entrances 
leading into it. 

One of these entrances, or outlets, was on the very 
top of the bank, where the creature could poke his 
head up and take a survey of the vicinity. Another 
was down the side of the bluff,—a kind of back-door 
opening towards the water; and still another emerged 
beside a rock, twenty yards or more farther up the 
bank. 

We afterwards surmised that this last was a sort of 
secret portal, whence the animal could escape in case 
any one tried to “corner” him in his burrayw. 

Then there was a fourth hole, the purpose of which 
was best known to the proprietor himself. For, no 
doubt, he had his dig-out arranged in a manner best 
to suit his own style of living. Judging from the 
piles of yellow dirt which he had thrown out, the 
burrow must have been quite commodions. 

Here our fellow-settler spent his daytimes, in slum- 
ber, it is likely. Nearly every night, after dusk, we 
would hear his evening salutatory of yelps, snarls 
and barks. That meant that his hunt for jack-rabbits 
was about to begin,—for this was his customary busi- 
ness in the night. 

He was a bad neighbor. Anything left out about 
the stove, in the way of bacon or fat, was sure to be 
gone in the morning. Once the brute carried off 
nearly a whole ham. My brother shot at it two or 
three times after that, and notched one of its ears 
with a bullet. : 

Very early in the morning, we would sometimes 
see the cayote, sitting up like a dog, near his hole, 
looking with a wistful expression at the cattle in the 
corral chewing their cuds. This was probably after 
a poor night for jacks. Going to bed on an empty 
stomach with so much good nice beef in sight was 
“hard lines,” 

Edward (my brother) would sometimes send a ball 
up that way. Ifthe cayote saw him about to shoot, 
he would instantly disappear. Sometimes Ed would 

fire from the wagon. At the puff of smoke, the ani- 
mal wonld duek, there would be a momentary glimpse 
of its bushy tail, and that would be the last seen of 








him for that day. 
The sheen-herders sometimes lose heavily by 


wolves. But even in packs, cayotes never attempt to 
pull down horned cattle,—except sometimes young 
calves. : 

The second spring we were there, one of our three- 
year-old heifers stole away with her calf into a run 
or ravine, two or three miles fromthe yard. Towards 
night, we set off in search of her, and as evening drew 
on, we were attracted to this run by the bellowing of 
the heifer. 

On riding to the top of the bank, we could see the 
cow rushing about in frantic attempts to drive off 
six or seven cayotes that were trying to drag off her 
calf, which they had already worried to death. But 
the cow was so resolute and savage that they could 
none of them get more than a taste of the veal before 
she would chase them off, first one and then another. 

This was the first time we had ever seen our friend 
with the notched ear in company with others. We 
concluded that he had summoned them to his aid, to 
help kill the calf and beat off the cow. 
ing into the run, they all skulked. 

Ed now declared our cayote neighbor a nuisance, 
too long endured already, and that he must die. 

We had with us, that spring, a young fellow ealled 
Zofe Whiting. Zopher, I think, was his given name. 
He said he was from New Jersey. He had come out 
West to seek his fortune,—as many others do,—and 
not having found it, he stopped with us six or eight 
weeks and worked for his board. 

Next morning, Ed, Zofe and I started to drown 
out the cayote, carrying with us three tin buckets 
and our iron stove-pot. Ed took along a bat-stick. 
For since Zofe had come to us, we had solaced our 
spare hours with a three-handed game of ball. 

After a good look at the place, we decided to put 
water in at the uppermost of the holes,—the one on 
the crest of the bluff. One of the other holes we 
stopped with stones; and at the lower one Ed took 
his place, bat in hand, to knock the cayote on the 
head when the water should force him out. 

Ed also took the precaution to place his gun, loaded 
and cocked, close at hand. But the joke of it was, 
we did not see the other hole, out by the rock, for it 
was partly under the rock, and no dirt had been 
thrown out there. 

The distance down to the creek was not more than 
a hundred feet. The bank, however, was rather 
steep. But Zofe and I got to work, at a trot, up and 
back, with our buckets and pot, sending water down 
the hole, while Ed lay, with drawn bat-stick, ready 
to strike. 

We had carried up eight or ten buckets of water 
apiece, when suddenly the animal popped his head 
out at the lower hole, but caught sight of Ed in the 
act of striking, and instantly drew back. The bat 
came down with a tremendous whack across the hole, 
but didn’t hit the cayote. 

“Keep it up, boys!’ Ed shouted. 
next time!” 

We kept it up for six or eight turns more,—Ed 
crouching, with his eye intently fixed on the hole, 
when, hearing a slight noise out by the rock, Zofe 
and I looked round, and lo! the cayote was just tak- 
ing leave! 

We yelled to Ed. 

He jumped up, and fora moment, acted as if he 
could not believe his own eyes, then snatched the 
gun and fired after the creature. But it had got too 
far away to be hurt. 

The cayote did not come back to this hole. Per- 
haps we had made it too damp for his health. He 
used still to call on us nights, however, and take 
what was left unprotected. We got glimpses of him 
now and then, and after a time found that he had 
settled at another hole, on the opposite side of the 
ereek, half a mile farther up. 

Late that fall, we met with a loss. The winter 
rain-storms are cold and chilling on these unshel- 
tered plains. We thought it too cold for our cattle, 
and were foolish enough to build a long shed, to 
break the force of the “northers.” 

We made the roof of this shed of oiled cloth, nailed 
to light rafters, and the back, or north side, we made 
of brush, twined in pretty closely. 

The cattle liked it; that was the trouble. They 
took to it so nicely that when the first really severe 
storm came, in December, they “stacked” at one end 
of it; and the result was that next morning we took 
out six dead steers! They had crowded and trampled 
each other to death. 

We hauled down our shed directly. It is far safer 
to let the cattle shift for themselves and get into the 
runs and hollows when the storms come, Texan 
herders are now agreed that it is better for their 
stock to go unhoused, 

Those six two-year-olds made a fine feast for the 
cayotes and Indian dogs, after we had hauled the 
carcasses out on tothe prairie. If we had had strych- 
nine we might, no doubt, have destroyed numbers of 
them. 

Many herders keep strychnine to poison the wolves 
with. Sometimes, however, they will not pick up 
bait thus seasoned; and the cayote is not a creature 
easily caught in a trap. 

But we hit on a method of ridding ourselves of our 
cayote neighbors, less laborious than drowning them 
out. Or rather it was Zofe Whiting who hit on the 
new plan. I will give the fellow his due, for he was 
not worth much to us in any other way. 

Zofe left us in the latter part of June. Where he 
went we did not know; nor did he know where he 
was going. But we learned afterwards that he went 
to Las Animas, and after a time got a job digging 
holes for telegraph-posts, along the new railway, not 
very far from that place. 

They had a way of digging these holes that may be 
new to one. Instead of putting an Irishman to work 
with a spade, they sent one man along with an iron 
crow, to punch holes in the ground three feet and a 
half deep, at the places where the poles were to be 
set. 

Behind the man with the crowbar came a second 
man with a bucketful of dynamite cartridges. On 
coming to a bar-hole, he lighted the fuse of a cart- 
ridge, dropped it to the bottom of the hole—and 
moved on. 

Presently there came an explosion, which blew out 
the earth all about the hole, leaving a pit as big asa 
flour-barrel. The men with the posts had now only 
to heel them in and fill in the dirt. 


On our rid- 


“T'll fetch him 





Two men with those cartridges could sink two hun- 





dred and fifty holes in a day, whereas two men with 
spades would not dig more than fifty holes. 

Zofe had the job of carrying and lighting the cart- 
ridges, at forty dollars a month. It was a rather 
dangerous business, but it had this advantage,—it 
was light work and nobody imposed upon him, or 
came fooling round while he was in discharge of his 
duty. 

Zofe had rather liked us; and the next spring, in 
March, he came along one day with his old glazed- 
cloth valise stuffed full of his togs; the same old 
Zofe. That evening, as we sat round the fire, he in- 
quired for our old friend, the cayote. 
something,” said he, “that'll h’ist him.” 
We, of course, wanted to know what it was, 

He said he would tell us in the morning. 

The next morning, after breakfast, he undid his 
valise, and pulled out ten or fifteen of these dynamite 
cartridges. They were lying loose in the bottom of 
the bag, together with specimens of ore,an old re- 
volver and three or four stubs of matches. 

The foolish, careless fellow had been carrying those 
about in that manner for weeks, on the cars and in 
stages, and his old valise had set within six feet of 
our open fire all night! That was Zofe. 

We had a crowbar for setting corral-posts, and 
Zofe told us to take it and come on, 

We crossed over the creek and went up to the cay- 
ote’s hole. This burrow was much like the first one, 
having two or three entrances. Zofe looked it over, 
and choosing a point about midway of all the en- 
trances, told Ed to punch a hole. 

Ed worked the bar down, till at length it broke 
through into the burrow and went down nearly the 
whole length of it. 

“That's just the thing,” said Zofe; “pull it out.” 
He struck a match, remarking that we had better 
go off ‘ta few steps.” 

We were already going,—making good time, too. 
He lighted a cartridge, dropped it into the hole, then 
sauntered away, 

It did not make as much noise as we thought it 
would. There came a kind of heavy bunk in the 
ground, and the smoke and dirt flew up. But it tore 
out a pretty large hole, and showed the cayote’s nest , 
down in the burrow. 

There was a den as large as a bath-tub, half-full of 
dry grass. We could discover nothing of the cayote; 
but we always supposed that the explosion killed the 
creature, for we never saw him afterwards. 

Zofe said that the idea of blowing out cayotes came 
to him one day while he was making telegraph post- 
holes, and he had put aside some cartridges to try 
the experiment with. 

We blew out ten or a dozen holes. At one, the 
cartridge blew the cayote out and sent him heels 
over head in the air for fifteen or twenty yards. We 
picked him up, quite dead. 

At some of the other burrows, the cayotes would 
dash headlong out, after the blast, their hair full of 
smoke and dirt, and run for life. Ed generally 
popped those with a heavy charge of deer shot. 

One in particular, I remember, which seemed to 
clear a space of a dozen feet from the mouth of his 
hole at the first jump, as if the cartridge had blown 
him out. Then he whirled round to look and sneeze. 
At that, Ed shot him, 

If one has cayotes to kill, this is a more merciful 
way than poisoning them with strychnine, It is al- 
most certain to do its work. 

+o 


HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS. 


From a Correspondent. 





“T've got 


The door of our little dining-room opened this 
morning, and Mariette, our cook, stood shyly waiting 
to speak. 

“Well, Mariette?” 

“If madame pleases,” began Mariette, “IT should 
like to go out to a wedding to-day. It is my cousin’s 
marriage.” 

Now, we have been housekeeping three months in a 
Paris flat, and a succession of servants, each worse 
than the last, has taught us to prize our little Breton 
maid, with her sunshiny ways, quick service, and 
sauces and ragouts fit fora king. In a whole month 
she had not asked for a holiday, so I willingly said,— 

“Very weil, Mariette; monsieur and I will dine out 
to-day. You may go.” 

An hour later Mariette came down from her little 
room up stairs, arrayed for the wedding. Her dress 
was a very stiff blue cachemire; her bonnet a marvel 
of millinery, and her sole ornament a ponderous gold 
cross and chain. 

She went off very slowly, feeling the importance 
of her bonnet and fine boots. Usually, Mariette 
wears, like all other French servants, a stiffly-starched 
and daintily-trimmed white cap, and while at her 
work in the kitchen, a heavy pair of moccasins in- 
stead of shoes. These are French 
kitchens are always stone-floored, and the cold is 
extremely penetrating. 

Tecan hardly say just why, but Mariette’s simplicity 
of manner, her quaint little airs when dressed, her 
evident sense of almost childlike importance, made 
me feel myself strangely away from my American 
fireside and surroundings, and when I had watched 
Mariette and her companion go down the street I fell 
to thinking of the differences between housekeeping 
at home and abroad. 

When the first period of perplexities was over, we 
found housekeeping in Paris very entertaining, and 
in some ways much easier than at home. Asa clever 
writer has described the French apartment-house 
very accurately, I will only speak from the fireside 
point of view, and tell you just how a French house- 
hold has to be conducted. 

To begin with, the rooms are differently planned 
and furnished from those in America. The parlor, 
or “salon,” as it is called, has a shining dark wood 
floor, on which large rugs are placed; a good-sized 
fireplace with porcelain finishings is the only means 
of heating the room, and the French consider two 
logs quite enough of a blaze. 

After enduring this through a cold January, we 
sent for a man and had a coal-grate put in; since 
which time the warmth diffused has been more gen- 
ial; imagine light-colored woodwork and papering, 
soft dark hangings, and furniture that is a mixture 
of all periods, three or four fine windows and innum- 
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erable doors. 
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These are only one’s first impressions of a 
French “salon,” 

Bedrooms are furnished in what we Americans 
would calla “chilly” fashion; that is to say, there 
are only squares of carpeting and few warm- 
looking contrivances in the room, but the bed- 
linen and draperies are beautiful, and whatever 
is ornamental in a sleeping-room is bright and 
pleasing. 

The kitchens, as I have said, are stone-floored, 
and a gas-fire is used for 
everything but broiling 
For the 
former there is a handy 
little arrangement with 
charcoal, and for the 
latter the  range-fire 
must be kindled. 

The coal is brought 
up twice a week from 
the locked cellar we 
own below, by a man 
engiged for the purpose, 
and who. is paid fifteen 
cents per week, and tivo 
cents for what is called 


and roasting. 


the “pour boire,”’ or fee. 

As all one’s washing 
is given out, even down 
to kitchen towels, it 1s 
very easy for one ser- 
vant to perform the 
work of a small family, 
und these general do- 
mestics are called ‘‘fem- 
They 
cook well, and yet un- 
derstand the art of ap. 
pearing dainty and trim 
even over their kitchen 
work. 


mes de menage.” 


PARISIAN 


Fight dollars a month is considered good wages 
—one dollar being allowed for the washing of 


their pretty frilled white caps. Twice a month 





All about us, in this very quarter, students live 
cheaply enough. ‘They take a room way up in 
one of the old houses, and dine at any of the 
very cheap restaurants for about twenty-five 
cents; but that is “roughing it,’’—scarcely to be 
called “home-life.” 

‘This is only the practical side, and how much 
of the picturesque remains to be told! On every 
side is something quaint and entertaining. 

Ah! here comes Mariette, and moreover, it is 
time to go out down to 
one of the brilliant 
cafes for dinner. Ma- 
riette comes in smiling 
and rosy, her hands 
full of wedding flow- 
ers. 

**‘And had you a nice 
time, Mariette?” 





“O madame! but it 
was charming! First 


there was the wedding; 
then we all went to the 
Bois; and then had 
breakfast.”” 

That is the conven- 
tional routine for a 
wedding “below stairs’’ 
in Paris. A journey to 
the Bois de Boulogne 
after the 
sand sometimes, later in 
the day, a dinner at 
some good restaurant. 
This place 
of «a wedding tour, and 
establishes the newly- 
married pair with dig- 
nity, and a certain air 
MILKMAID. of Inxuriousness. No 

matter how humble 
| Parisians are, they contrive to enjoy some of 
the luxuries of life. 


ceremony, 


tukes the 


| 
| +o 


they expect a half-holiday, and French mistresses | 


usually once or twice a year permit their servants | 


to attend the theatre 
The work of the house begins with preparing 
the morning coffee and rolls. Rat-tat-tat, sounds 


at our door very early, and there appears the | 


young person known as the ‘‘latiere,” or milk- 
woman. She wears a short dark skirt, white 
bodice, a shawl pinned over her shoulders, and 
a high white cap. She comes in carrying two 
long cans of milk, and greets our little Mariette 
regularly with, “Bo” jour, Mamzelle.”” 

She has searcely departed before the baker's 
daughter makes her appearance, her arms loaded 
with the long loaves of delicious bread, which I 
sometimes see her father baking over the way. 

The baker's daughter is quite a belle in her 
way. She has a clear, dark face, shining teeth, 
sparkling eyes, and wears long gold earrings be- 
low her cap. She is very fastidious about her 
boots, wearing the finest French kid, high-heeled, 
and with prim buttons, 

The butcher's boy comes next, for orders, and 
then Mariette sallies forth to do the smaller mar- 
keting of the day. French shops are most con- 
venient, and they have a singular fashion of giv- 
ing the servants small commissions on what they 
buy, yet charging the mistress more when she 
makes a purchase 

The * 


breakfast,” as lun- 


second- 


cheon is called, is 
about one, 
and dinner about 
six; and in the in- 
terval the 


served 


house- 
work is always 
neatly 
plished 

Sometimes a man 
around — te 
rub up the floors. 
He puts on a pair of 
moceasins well cov- 
ered with wax, and 
shutiles over the 


mweco@me 


comes 


floor with a heavy 
step, leaving the 
dark wood wonder- 
bright, but 
danger- 


fully 
sometimes 
ously slippery. For 
this service we pay 
him fen cents a 
room, and four 
cents more for all & Ses 
the wax used 

So far as economy is concerned, I think French 
living is expensive. Butter at forty cents a 
pound and eggs at three and four cents each, 
may indicate the prices. Meat varies from twenty 
to forty cents a pound, and when one orders a 
turkey to be sent in, ready-cooked, from 
called the “‘botisserie,”’ 


a shop 
it is considered cheap at 
two dollars and a half or three dollars. 

Rents are higher than in former years. Few 
apartments at all nice are to be had for less than 
six hundred dollars a year, and these must be 
lighted and heated, and rarely contain over six 
or seven rooms. 

Of course, it is quite possible, with a little man- 
agement, to live comfortably, if not luxuriousty, 


ae Vance nerd 





WALKING-MATCHES. 
| There recently took place in New York City a 
“walking-inatch,”’ which attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in New York, but in all our 
large cities. Eight or ten men engaged ina pe- 
destrian contest fora considerable sam of money, 
and their efforts were daily witnessed by eager 
thousands who crowded the hali in which the 
| match occurred. 





The progress of the walking was telegraphed 
| to distant places almost every hour, and the bul- 
letin-boards of the newspapers in Boston, Phil- 
}adelphia, Baltimore, and other cities, displayed 
the figures of the match, which were excitedly 
scanned by crowds that blocked up the streets. 
The columns of newspapers were devoted to long 
descriptions of the contest; and it was evident 
that it caused exciting interest in the minds of 
large numbers of people. 


What good, however, has been accomplished 
by this and other ‘‘walking-matches’? What 
benetit to the world comes from them? What 
lessons do they teach? If they inspired the peo- 
ple to adopt a habit of walking, if they discour- 
aged idleness and laziness, and taught the good 
of healthful exercise in the open air, there might 
be some benefit derived from these exhibitions. 

But it would be 
hard to find any- 
body who has been 
thus incited to ac- 
custom himself or 
herself toa habit of 
healthful walking. 
‘Those who show a 





keen interest in 
these matches are 
not induced to take 
such exereise by 
watching and read- 
ing about them; nor 
enn it be said that 
this new popular 
likely to 
the effect of 
making the masses 


rage is 


have 


of men, by exam- 
ple, stronger or 
more vigorous, 

On the other 
hand, many evil 
influences and 
phases attend 
“walking-m ate h- 
es.”” They offer 
temptations to 
strong, energetic young men to leave the useful 
pursuits of life, and to adopt, for the sake of 
making money, the profession of a pedestrian, 
which is a frivolous one, and in the best sense a 
protitless one. 


HAMBER. 


The walking-rink exhibits a waste of energies 
and powers which might be of great service to 
mankind if exerted in proper directions; and the 
pedestrian becomes a mere showman, displaying 
himself to crowds of idlers, and encouraging by 
such contests the vice of gambling. 

Besides, he deliberately goes to work to injure 
the stout, manly frame with which he has been 
endowed. There is no doubt that excessive walk- 
ing practised by professional pedestrians, the 
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harmfu! to the most vigorous body. The laws of 
nature are recklessly violated, and the penalty for 
that violation must sooner or later be paid. 

A sad feature of many of these walking-matches 
is that the more the pedestrians suffer, the more 
attractive the exhibition becomes. A man who 
drags himself wearily, and in a half fainting con- 
dition over the course, is watched with an excite- 
ment not at all creditable to the spectators, and 
“draws” betterthan if he merely showed strength 
and pluck. 

That ‘‘walking-matches” hold out a strong 
temptation to the young to gamble, there is un- 
happily no doubt. We hear of betting and 
‘‘pools’’ on these matches on every hand when 
one of them is going on; and often boys who 
ought to have been, and sometimes have been, 
taught better, easily fall into this immoral and 
pernicious habit, following the example of the 
elders they see around them. 

It is a pity that a pastime so injurious alike to 
those who exhibit themselves in it and to those 
who are drawn in to witness it, should have 
been so popular. Unfortunately its bad features 
appear to be an essential part of it, and cannot be 
separated from it. Let us hope that the rage for 
walking-matches will disappear as suddenly as it 
came, and that some more rational and innocent 
pleasure will take its place in popularity, 

+r _ _ - 
WHAT IS NOBLE? 
What is noble ?—to inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree? 
There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me! 
Something greater far must enter 
nto life’s 1 tic span, 


Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man! 





What is noble? That which places 
Truth in its enfranchised will! 
Leaving steps—like angel traces— 
That mankind may follow still! 
E’en though Scorn’s malignant glances 
Prove him poorest of his clan, 
He’s the Noble who advances 
Freedom and the Cause of Man! 
CHARLES SWAIN, 





+o 
POSTAL PROGRESS. 


There recently died in England an old man 
who once did not only England, but the whole 
world, a very great and valuable service. This 
was Sir Rowland Hill. It was he who introduced, 
about forty years ago, cheap postage into his own 
country, in spite of very powerful opposition; and 
cheap postage, once established in England, was 
soon adopted by the United States and by other 
civilized countries. 

When Rowland Hill proposed this great reform, 
the cost of sending letters was very large. It 
cost, for instance, twenty-seven cents to send a 
letter from London to Edinburgh, and if there 
were any other enclosures, however small, the 
postage was fifty-four cents. In this country, to 
send a letter from Boston to New York, at that 
time, cost eighteen and three-fourths cents, and 
from Boston to Washington, twenty-five cents. 

But Mr. Hill found that the actual cost to the 
post-otlice of sending a letter from London to 
Edinburgh was only one-eighteenth of a cent; 
that is, it only cost the Government a cent to con- 
vey eighteen letters from the one point to the 
other. 

His opponents declared that to reduce the post- 
age on letters, as he proposed, to one penny a 
letter sent from any part of Great Britain to any 
other part, would result in a vast reduction in the 
revenue derived by the Government from the 
post-office. But he argued that, on the contrary, 
such a reduction, increasing many hundred-fold 
the number of letters sent, would actually turn 
out to be a great gain to the treasury. 

His prediction proved true, The reduction was 
made in England, and some years later, postage 
in the United States was lowered to three cents a 
letter; and whereas, in both countries, the post- 
oftice did not pay its expenses, now the carriage 
of letters affords a surplus revenue. 

As soon as people, instead of having to pay a 
shilling or « quarter of a dollar, to send a letter 
to a friend or a business connection, found that 
they could“do so for three cents, they wrote very 
many more letters, Post-offices increased won- 
derfully, and now there is not a village, scarcely 
a hamlet, throughout the length and breadth of 
America or of England, without an office. 

This greater cheapness of postage, indeed, has 
been a vast and invaluable medium of material 
and intellectual progress. Thousands, owing to 
it, now read newspapers where tens did before. 
Thousands write letters where tens did before. 
It is easy to see that thousands, also, have learned 
to read and write who would not have done so, 
since communication by letter has become so easy 
and cheap, and since newspapers and pamphlets 
have thus been spread broadcast. 

The post-oftice system, as a result mainly of 
Sir Rowland Hill's reform, has been widened, 
enlarged, and added to in many ways. In Eng- 
land, now, the telegraphs are a part of it; people 
send telegraphic messages at very cheap rates 
from the post-offices, and the telegraphs are all 
managed by the Government. 

The money-order system, by which the people 
can safely seud amounts of money to their friends 
at a distance, and the registered-letter system, 
which answers much the same purpose, have 
been very great boons, especially to the poor; and 
these are established in American, as well as 
English and French, post-oftices. 


Ta the nast-ofices in Fneland have also heen 


attached savings-banks, where the poor can de- 
posit their earnings in a place where they will be 
absolutely safe, the national treasury itself being 
responsible for the money and the interest on it. 

These are some of the benefits which have been 
the fruit of the good Rowland Hill’s labors. It 
may be fairly said that he accomplished a noble 
work, and did as much, if not more, by his postal 
reform, to educate the people and to advance 
both the material and intellectual progress of 
mankind as very many acts of Congress or of 
Parliament. 


ee 
TWO WAYS. 


Here is a story of pluck and foresight which is 
worth telling to boys. Two lads of about twenty years 
of age were thrown out of situations in New York 
just at the time when the Messrs. Collins were sending 
out laborers to open up a railway through Brazil. 

“There is no actual trade,” said one, ‘‘between this 
country and Brazil. Some day there must be an 
enormous trade. Somebody will make an enormous 
fortune. Why not you and I?” 

The boys acted at once on the idea. One sailed to 
Brazil, and opened an agency for American manu- 
factures. The other remained in this,country, solicit- 
ing orders for Brazilian products, and filling those 
obtained by his friend. Since then, a dozen others 
have pushed into the field. But these young fellows 
have the advantage of first occupancy, and bid fair 
to win success, 

Most lads wish to grow rich. 
to accomplish theirend. One is by shrewd, far-sight- 
ed ventures, such as this. Girard, when a cabin-boy, 
saw the importance of the West Indian trade, and the 
aim of his business life was to secure it. 

Aspinwall put his finger on a solitary bit of coast 
on the map, and said, “The current of commerce 
must strike there.” He established a line of ships to 
it, and his fortune was made. 

A. T. Stewart saw that the public demanded a vast 
retail shop, where every variety of goods could be 
bought under one roof at honest prices, and that was 
the turning tide in his affairs. These are not lucky 
hits, but the result of longer sight and sturdier pluck 
than belong to most men. 

If a boy have not these qualities, a sure road to 
riches is always open through economy. The larger 
number of fortunes are make by strict, unrelaxing 
saving of pennies. American boys scarcely know the 
meaning of economy. William Chambers, of the 
great Scotch publishing firm, supported himself 
through boyhood on threepence-half-penny a day, 
working by day, and studying at night, and dragging 
himself out of his wretched garret before dawn to 
read to a baker of literary tastes, who paid him by a 
roll for his breakfast. 

“He who tholes (endures) overcomes,” was his 
motto. There is none better. 


~o——_—_——_— 
FOLLIES OF FASHION. 


A caricature, published in 1840, is still to be found 
in old collections, which represents a fine gentleman 
and lady walking hopelessly around a handkerchief 
which the latter had dropped on the street. Both of 
them were too tightly-laced to be able to stoop to 
pick it up. 

In the first years of this century, men, as well as 
women, strove to exhibit the wasp-like waist, which 
was held in admiration. Even as late as twenty 
years ago, it was common fora fashionable lady to 
put on her hat before her corsets, as she could not lift 
her hands to her head after they were laced. The 
press and even the pulpit attacked this suicidal folly. 
It has almost disappeared among educated people. 

Women in this country have become familiar, in 
statues and pictures, with the ideal forms of beauty 
which the world, in all ages, has admired. They 
have learned how hideous to an artist’s eye is the 
lean, consumptive waist which was once decreed by 
fashion. 

There are one or two ways, however, in which the 
fashionable dress of to-day still injures health and 
deforms the figure. One of these is the high, un- 
graceful hat, perched on the back of the head. An 
eminent aurist attributes the rapid increase of dis- 
eases of the ear to this recent uncovering of the ears 
by women. 

Another is the massing of a heap of unclean, dead 
false hair upon the back of the head, the heat of 
which frequently injures the scalp, and produces an 
affection of the brain. 

The most common and ludicrous error is the high- 
heeled narrow shoe which women not only wear, but 
put upon their helpless children. The muscles of 
the instep and foot are completely displaced by these 
shoes. It is impossible to wear them a year without 
deforming the foot, displacing the toes, and crippling 
the muscular power of the leg. 

Sometime, probably, our women, better educated 
than now, will learn the beauty of the natural foot, 
and of a free, light step; a charm which few Ameri- 
can women (except those with red skins) can boast. 

—__—_——+@r 
DIDN’T DIE. 

When Mr. Dickens published his ‘American 
Notes,” more than thirty years ago, he told a pitiful 
story ot a convict in Philadelphia, who was slowly 
dying from the horrors of solitary continement. 

He described the convict as “‘of dejected and heart- 
broken appearance;” “whose life had been cruelly 
tortured out of him by the solitary continement sys- 
tem;” and who had made “a tlower-bed in his cell- 
yard, which looked for all the world like a little 
grave.” Many tears were no doubt shed by ladies of 
tender hearts over the horrors of a criminal system 
which was so fatal to life and happiness. 

But the Philadelphia papers tell us that the convict 
isn’t dead yet. He has just been sentenced to a new 
imprisonment for thieving, and is now in his seventy- 
seventh year, hale and hearty. After serving out the 
term of sentence which moved Mr. Dickens’ sympa- 
thy, he was sent to the prison ten successive times 
for ten successive convictions for new offences. 

Last year, he begged to be admitted as a voluntary 
inmate, and the Philadelphia papers hint that he 
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committed the new erime to aet home. It is evident 
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hat Mr. Dickens’ rhetoric on slow death by torture 

was Wasted. 
— — +r 
BURKE AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 

The greatest of men have been noted for the breadth 
of their sympathy. Everything, even the most triv- 
jal, seemed to interest them. They gave a broader 
meaning to the famous line of Terence than he did,— 
“Tam aman, and think nothing alien to me that in- 
terests men.” 

While Edmund Burke was preparing for the trial 
of Warren Hastings, he made an appointment with 
Sir Philip Francis to read over some important pa- 
pers relating to the case. Sir Philip called, and 
found Mr. Burke in his garden, holding a grasshop- 

er. 

“What a beautiful insect is this!’ said Burke. 
“Observe its structure, its legs, its wings, its eyes.” 

“How can you,” answered Sir Philip, “spend your 
time in admiring a grasshopper when you have so 
many things of moment to attend to?” 

“Yet Socrates,’ observed Burke, “if we credit 
Aristophanes, attended to a much smaller insect, 
and actually measured the proportion which its size 
bore to the space it passed over ina skip. I think 
the skip of a grasshopper does not exceed its length. 


Let us see. 

“My dear friend,” replied the impatient and un- 
sympathizing Sir Philip, ‘Iam inagreat hurry. Let 
us go in, and you listen while I read these papers to 
you.” 

They walked into the house, and Sir Philip began 
to read to the listening (apparently) Burke. Sud- 
denly the reader paused to find a misplaced sheet. 

“J think,’ broke in Burke, “that naturalists are 
now agreed that locusta, not cicada, is the Latin 
word for grasshopper. What is your opinion, Sir 
Philip?” 

“My opinion,” answered Sir Philip, rolling up his 
papers, “is that till the grasshopper is out of your 
head, it will be idle to talk to you of the concerns of 
India; and he walked out of the house. 

+e 
SIX MILES TO SCHOOL. 

One of Dickens’s characters, Mark Tapley, was 
noted for being jolly under difficulties. How many 
school-boys would imitate the remarkable Mark and 
be jolly, if they had to walk six miles to school and 
back every day? Yet Sir Titus Salt, the founder of 
the model manufacturing town, Saltaire, used to do 
it, when a boy of nine years. 

The village in which this young Salt lived could 
boast of no better educator than a woman, who kept 
As the parent. of a number of boys 
wished to give them a classical and commercial edu- 
cation, they sent their sons to a school six miles dis- 
tant, kept by a clergyman. 

The boys started early in the morning, carrying 
their dinners with them, Titus’s being an oatmeal 
and a kettle of milk. In winter, he often had 
to go in the dark mornings and milk the cow 
self, for his daily supply. 

But the lads never thought of complaining of the 
length of the journey. It was a bracing “consti- 
tutional,’ and they made the road ring with their 
cheery voices. They would rendezvous at an ap- 
pointed time and a certain spot. Those who were in 
time wrote their names on a piece of slate. This was 
put in a well-known hole in a wall, that the late- 
comers might see who had been punctual and gone 
on their way. = 

So far from doing them any harm this daily jour- 
ney strengthened the boys’ constitutions and devel- 
oped their bodies. When Titus became a man he had 
aworking-power which enabled him to do a large 
amount of labor with slight fatigue. 

40% — 
TOO LITERAL. 

Coleridge used to tell a story of a schoolmate of 
his who received a terrible whipping for strict obe- 
dience to the command of the teacher. The teacher 
was Dr. Boyer, famous for his severity, and the boy 
was noted for his stupidity. Among the scholars was 
one Simon Jennings, a clergyman’s son, who had re- 
ceived the nickname of Pontius Pilate. Dr. Boyer 
had a hatred of nicknames, and on learning of this 
one, peremptorily forbade its use, and ordered the 
school to say only Simon Jennings. 

A few days after, the boys were repeating the Cat- 
echism. When it came tothe turn of the dull boy 
to say the Apostles’ Creed, he went on monotonously 
as far as “suffered under,’’ and was about to add 
“Pontius Pilate,” when the prohibition of the master 
flashed on his memory. Hesitating a moment, he 
added, “under Simon Jennings, and was crucified” 

——but he got no farther, for the cane of Dr. Boyer 
came down mercilessly on head and shoulders, 

When the angry teacher could find breath, he 
asked, “What do you mean, sir?” 

The boy, lost in wonder at the sudden flogging, re- 
plied, innocently, “Why, sir, you ordered us always 
to say ‘Simon Jennings’ instead of ‘Pontius Pilate!’ ”’ 
and appealed to one of the other boys in proof of his 
statement. 

Dr. Boyer saw that the flogging was for literal 
obedience. 
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+o 
MIXING OF METAPHORS. 

No orator’s speeches more effectively illustrate the 
danger which lurks in imagery uncontrolled by good 
taste, than those of Phillips, the Irish lawyer. Many 
a school-boy has, during the vealy period of his life, 
been attracted by the metaphors, similes and tropes 
of this fervid Irishman. 

And not a few boys have marked their tirst advance 

i good taste and good sense on the day they turned 
‘way with disgust from the confusion of thought and 
the bathos which lie in his mixed and incongruous 
figures. 

And Curran, far superior to Phillips as an orator, 
gives, in a comment on his oratory, this warning 
which young speakers should observe: 

“My dear Tom, it will never do for a man to turn 
painter merely on the strength of having a pot of 
colors by him, unless he knows how to lay them on.” 

An orator may give the reins to his imagination, if 
he is certain he can control it. But the fate of the 
young man who undertook to drive the horses of the 
sun should be a lesson to youthful aspirants after 
oratarical sunecess. The horses ran away and broke 
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the young man’s neck. Not a few orators’ 


necks ! 
have been broken by 


a runaway imagination. 
F 
SIMPLICITY AND WISDOM. 
The late Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, was noted for his wisdom. 
He was as free from pretension as he was wise. A 
stranger casually meeting him would have been 
struck with his plainness and simplicity. Mr. Mans- 
field, of Ohio, in his ‘Personal Memories,” thus 
speaks of his college days and of the Princeton pro- 
fessor. 
To all appearances, for I did not talk with him, 
he was the very man to represent in this age the | * 
plainness and simplicity of the apostles. [was not 
struck with his preaching, for he had no brillianey 
and no artificial rhetoric. He entered the pulpit, 
plain in garb and manner, and taking his text, 
talked on without form, and without uttering any- 
thing but the simple truth. 
think he was not, with the students, a popular 
preac her, but the weight of his character, the sim- 
plicity of his manner, and the naked trath of his doc- 
trines produced then, as such qualities ever will, a 
profound influence upon the institution with which 
1e was connected, and the generation in which he 
lived. 
I believe he was quite a learned man, and is said to 
have read a great deal, and was acquainted with all 
modern books. Some one said to him,— 
“Dr. Alexander, how do you manage to read so 
many books?’ He replied, “I do not read them 
through. LUhave learned to read only what is valua- 
ble. [ look at the index, turn the pages rapidly, and 
bya gl: ince at the paragraphs, can tell whether I want 
them.’ 






+o 
THE MINISTER AND THB TRAMP. 
Writing about tramps, a correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal tells how a New York clergyman dealt 
with one who undertook to steal his coat: 


One of our pastors is a very humane man, and has 
the reputation of treating tramps with distinguished 
consideration. Coming up from breakfast, he found 
aman in his reception-room waiting for him. He 
wanted money. He was a tramp, and, as the minis- 
ter believed, a thief. It was not a usual thing for 
him to do, but he denied his request and ordered him 
out of the house. 

As the tramp went down the steps, the minister 
noticed the strange incongruity in his dress. His 
outside coat was much shorter than the inner one, 
and the material was much better. It flashed across 
his mind that the rascal had stolen his coat. He 
rushed into the closet and found his coat gene and an 
old rag that had been on the back of the thief left 
instead. 

-The minister started after the thief. The thief 
quickened his pace, one on one side of. the street and 
the other on the other. The well-known form of the 
minister, tall, gaunt and bony, attracted attention. 
No policeman, of course, was in sight. Small boys 
stopped their play. Men turned bacl. Abreast the 
police station the thief broke into a run; a hue and 
ery was raised. 

The culprit was caught and brought back to the 
station-house. The thief mounted the steps and ad- 
dressed the crowd, which had reached nearly one 
hundred persons. 

‘He was a victim,” he said. The bloated bond- 
holders gave him no chance. He was hungry, and he 
took the coat to exchange it for food. It was a great 
shame for a minister with a fat salary to run down a 
poor man who had nowhere to lay his head. If they 
sent him to prison, he notified the minister that whe n 
he came out he would put a “red cow” in his stable. 
He was sent up. Just as his time was out he wrote 
to the minister, begging him to give him that coat. 
He would not sure ely wear a garment that had been 
on the back of a thief. 





+o 
AN EFFECTIVE REBUKE. 
Some English officials in India are very abusive to 
those natives who serve under them. The manager 
of a great railroad company in Madras recently un- 
dertook to break his subordinates of this bad habit. 
He addressed the following clever letter to them: 


“DEAR Sir,—It is with extreme regret that I have 
to bring to your notice that I observed very unpro- 
fessional conduct on your part this morning when 
making atrial trip. I allude to the abusive language 
you used to the drivers and others. 

“This I consider an unwarrantable assumption of 
my duties and functions, and I may say rights and 
privileges. Should you wish to abuse any of our em- 
ployees, I think it will be best in future to do so in 
regular form, and I beg to point out what I consider 
this to be 

“You will please submit to me in writing the form 
of oath you wish to use, when, if it meets my ap- 
proval, I'shall at once sanction it, but if not, I shall 
refer the same to the directors, and in the course of 
a few weeks their decision will be known. 

“Perhaps, to save time, it might be as well for you 
to submit a list of expletives generally in use by you, 
and I can then at once refer those to which I object 
to the directors for their decision. 

“But pending that, you will please understand that 
all cursing and swearing at drivers and others en- 
gaged on the traflic arrangements in which you may 
wish to indulge must be done in writing and through 
me.”” 





+> 
SNOB AND PUPPY. 
Asa class, female poodle-carriers quite sufficiently 
illustrate and exhaust a certain kind of sentiment. 
There are, however, soft-headed men in New York 
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old steward, as we were ine one night, pen a 
mad rush of waters from New Haven to Dieppe,— 

“Don’t you think you would have been happier and 
better off if you had spent your twenty-seven years 
in some green acres in England’s pretty counties in- 
stead of thumping about on this disgusting pond, day 
after day, with heavy coats and an oil-cloth coat on? “3 

“Lor” bless ye! no, sir,’ he answered. “Why, I 
couldn't sleep at’ome in bed. I wouldn't close an 
eye if I didn’t ‘ear the waves a-gormin’ ’n a-swishin’ 
under the bottom of the boat. We _ times has tine 
weather ‘ere, sir, "n upon my soul, I don’t get no 
sleep until she starts up again, sir, upon my word.’ 

By she he meant the weather, for which he had the 
utmost reverence. Although notan active sailor him- 
self, he seemed to fancy that he was responsible for 
the conduct of the boat, and whenever the craft was 

subjected to a severe strain, he seemed as much con- 
cerned as did the captain. 


+o 
ACQUITTING A PRISONER. 





eulation in the various evangelical denominations, 
in commending the 


_TH 
The Morals, 


bers, 





In England, the law formerly inflicted capital pun- 
ishment for a great number of offences. Many guilty 
persons then escaped punishment altogether, for ju- | 
ries accepted evidence in favor of prisoners which | 
they would not have done had the penalty been less 
bloody. Even judges gladly seized upon any plea or 
flaw which would enable them to aequit prisoners: 

A curious instance of the latter oceurred at the | 
Chelmsford Assizes in Mareh, 1800. | 
A man was tried on the charge of uttering a forged 
note in the name of Bartholomew Browne, of which | 
the jury found him guilty; but just as Baron Hotham 
was about to put on the black cap, in order to pass | 
sentence of death on the prisoner, one of the barris- 
ters not retained on the trial, happening to a 

over the forged note, saw that it was signed “Bartw. 
Browne,” and looking at the indictment, he per | 
ceived it was written there “Bartholomew Browne. 

He immediately pointed out the circumstance to 
the prisoner’s counsel, who rose up and maintained 
that the difference was fatal to the indictment. In 
this the judge concurred, and the prisoner was at | 
once discharged.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

+? 
JEFFERSON'S FAREWELL. 

Jefferson’s last hours were enlightened by the 
Christian’s hope, but there is something pathetic in 
this blending of a father’s affection and a philos- 
opher’s faith. 

Two days before dying, Thomas Jefferson told his 
daughter, Mrs. Randolph, that in a certain drawer in 
an old pocket-book she would find something intend- 
ed for her, and afterward, 
the following verses written by him: 


“Life’s visions are vanished, its dreams are no more, 
Dear friends of my bosom, why bathed in tears? 
I go to my fathers, | welcome the shore 
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Which crowns all my hopes, or which buries my cares, | poaetaceuser and Dealer, 40 East 14th Stig 


“Then farewell, my dear, my loved ds ughter, adieu! 
The last pang of life is in parting with you! 
l'woseraphs await me long shrouded in death; 
I will bear them your love on my last parting breath.” 


1e 
MISTAKES OF THE TYPES. 
Among the funny mistakes made by compositors, 
doubtless through bad “copy,” the following are 
noteworthy: 


One journal wi ws recently made to allude to “the 
holy of holies” as “the baby of babies,” and another 
referred to the p: inie-stricken citizens of Memphis as 
the “‘prairie-chicken citizens.”’ This isalmost as bad 
as the work of the telegraph in sending Taylor’s 
“Heart of Leal, can this be dying?” over the wires as 
“Heartof Lead, can this be lying?”’ or the New Haven 
paper which, in publishing a sermon, made the clergy- 
man cry, “Is there no barn in Guilford?”’ 
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who make themselves still more pitiful examples of 
the fashionable mania for poodles. A recent corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, writing of this 
silly doting on dogs, says, “Even the swells are run- 
ning wild on the fashion, and drag dogs around as 
proudly as though they (the dogs, of course) were 
national banks. At the hotel, to-day, the elevator- 
boy opened the door on one of the floors in answer 
to a call of the indicator. 

“Straightway, there popped into the elevator a 
shaggy-looking Spitz terrier, the ugliest canine I ever 
saw. There was a string to his neck, but the ele- 
vator-boy, not noticing it, banged the door shut, and 
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began to descend. 


as a terrible clatter came in from the l-way. The 
boy turned pale at his nistake, and hastened to open 
the door, when a young man at the other end of the 
string sprang in, caught the = to his heart, and in- 
dignantly turned upon his offender with,— 

“*¢Aw,my deah fellah, couldn’t you wait till we 
both entahed. In a deuced hurry you are! 

“If any of your Western readers think Iam exag- 
gerating this dog-madness, let hime ome to New York 
and be convinced of the facts.” 





a 
“CHANNEL SAILORS.” 

Writing of the English Channel, so unfavorably 
known for its ill temper, Edward King thus speaks 
of the “channel sailors:” 

This race came into the world with tarpaulin jack- 
ets and sou’wester hats on, and was furnished with 


sea-legs before ordinary babies learn to walk alone 
on land. It had an innate contempt for danger, for 





fatigue, and for personal comfort. I once asked an 





“The tightened string began to elevate the dog just | 
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For the Companion 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 


One day the River fb { 
The verge of heave 


+ flowed o’er 
chanted shore, 


And f ding without ‘aps <e or brea 

Its waters formed this wondrous lake. 
Hence the far sheen of Eden palms 

Is mirrored in its silvery calms, 


And all its rich cerulean dyes 
Are deep as Raphael’s splendid eyes. 


And hence the nnimagined grace 
Which sanctifies this lovely place,- 
A subtle, soft, ethereal spell 
Of light and sound ineffable. 


Surely such tempered glory paints 
The mystic City of the Saints 
Such music breathes its dying 
Above the heavenly palace wal 


“falls 
ths 


‘ O lake of pene ‘whe 
Gleames throu a ' 
Barth holds thee sic 
The cloistered darhug 


still expanse 
len-miusted trance, 
el ted “ately 
to her hear 
V ACL Ii. HAYNE. 
+e 
For the ¢ 


MELTED BY A CHILD’S KISS. 


oOnpalien 


heart of a 
a little child at praver: 


Moore describes the effect upon the 


fierce robber, of discovering 








“He hong his bead: eaeh nobler cin 
And hope, and feeling, whieh baad slept 
From bovl I's hour, that instant came 
resh o'er him—and he wept—he wept.’ 

Often and again has penitent and even hard 
ened euilt surrendered snd found the way to for- 
giveness by contact with infant imnocence A 
young man in one of the towns of Eastern [linois 
of fine appearance and tine eapabilities —fell 
into bad company, and weut from bad to worse 
till he broke the laws of the State, and was ar 
rested, tried, and sentenced to the penitentiary 

His crime (comunitted liastily, in evil assoeia- 
tion and the heat of liquor) was a grave one, and 
the term of his penal disgrace lasted several 
years He came out friendless, with the prison 
brand upon him, but with a desire to lead a re- 
formed life 

He souglit ehiploy ment, and his prepossessing 


appearance was still ino lis faver: but 
men turned him 
other, when he 
One of them, 
and though he would not himself employ him, 
thought that he might try 
ation somewhere els¢ 

He brought him to the 
Men's Christian 
troduced him as a discharg 


business 


mwas, With one excuse or ane 
honestly told them who he was. 


however, took an interest in him, 
and help him to a situ- 


rooms of the Young 
and in- 


Prison con- 


Association in Chicago, 


red State- 


viet, “discouraged because he could find nothing 
to do.” Discouraged, in truth, the poor fellow 
was, and this tardy kindness was probably but 


just in time to save him from desperation, 
He was welcomed to the 

tion with 

real desire 


rooms, and conversa- 
his new friends of his 
One of 
home to dine with him. 
gentleman was met by 


him convinced 
to do wel the managers, to 
invited him 


house, the 


his surprise, 
Entering the 


his little daughter, three years old, with the wont- 
ed embrace and kiss 
“Emma,” said he, introdueing his companion, 


“this is papa’s friend.” 
ing child threw her 


And at once the trust- 
around the stranger's 
neck, and kissed him as she had kissed her father. 
Softened already by an act of friendly confidence, 
the poor ex-convict quite broke down now, 
Turning to his benefactor, his face streaming 
with tears, he said, ‘It's the first kiss ve received 
since my mother died. It breaks my heart!" 


aris 


“Blest tears of soul-felt penitence! 
In whose be 1, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt ean know.” 








It would not be hard to guess the sequel if the 
story ended here. It is enough to know that the 
help of the Association secured a good place for 
the resened criminal, and kept the arms of its love 
around him till he entirely ‘put off the old man, 
and put on the new."” Since then, his life has been 
given to the service of his new Master, and has 
been a joy of those who showed him kindness 
when he was forsaken. 

4~@> 
POWER OF MUSIC. 

A writer in S 

associated 


ndau 


iffernoon tells an incident 
Chicago Tabernacle which 
illustrates the power of music to transform, fora 
time, the heart and the face 


I shall never forget a face which T saw there 
one stormy winter afternoon; one which touched 
me more than any other of the ve ry expressive 
faces which I used tosee there full of emotion day 
after day. 

It was only an every-day face, that of a worn 
old woman dressed in deep mourning, and with 
family and fri ndly groups on every side of her, 
seeming so alone in her loneliness and old age. 

Was there anything in the words of the song, 
in the singing of whiclt she joined with her trem- 
ulous tones, which could fitly express the emotion 
that filled face and voice? 

The song was only one of most commonplace 
of the many changes rung onthe dear old themes, 
vet the words came to my ear freighted with her 
loneliness and yearning, until TL longed to place 
gently my own in her poor, tired, empty hands, 
if haply mine could in apy measure fill their 
emptiness; to say a word which might brighten 
the poor, withered old face so utterly pathetic in 
dts far-safhdook af lenvine 


with the 








Such a strangely far-away look it was, as if the 
yearning eyes ‘had sent their gaze over the ocean 
in search of the lost ones, to where, m: Ly hap, their 
graves were made in “ the Old Country,’ > and fail- 
ing to find them there, had gone straight on into 
the heavenly land. 

Did she find them? Who knows? But the 
song whose musical strains gave voice that day 
to her longing for the dear, dead faces, will al- 
wiys be to her in very truth a “‘sacred song.” 

To one heart, at least, a cool, critical analysis 
of its composition would be sacrilege. To one or 
another of us, perhaps, this would be true in re- 
gard to every one of the familiar old songs. It is 
too late: we could not criticise them if we would. 
Love is blind, and we love them every one. 


— ee 
SALLY AND THE BEAR. 

The county of Montgomery, Indiana, is one of 
the most fertile and beautiful in that State. It 
has several delightful little villages, and some 
towns of importance, containing elegant resi- 
dences and noble public buildings. But there 
are those yet living who remember Montgomery 
County when the Indians were thicker than the 
and the trees were thicker than the 





trees are now, 
Indians, upon the very sites of present thriving, 
busy little towns. 

Mr. Everson, whose family was the 
heroine of this little sketch, moved to this region 
after the Indian troubles were nearly settled, and 
the hardy pioneers who set up their household 
gods in the wilderness had more to fear from 
savage beasts than they had from savage men. 


one of 


Mr. Everson was a gentleman of culture, and 
formerly of means, living in West New Jersey. 
Reverses of fortune ‘induced him to remove to In- 
diana, and establish himself upon a piece of land 
which is vet owned and farmed by his grand- 
children, something a little remarkable in this 
constantly changing Western country. 

He brought to his new home his wife, his three 
children, boys of six, eight, and eleven vears, and 
lis sister, Miss Sally Everson, 2 young lady of 
eighteen years 

Miss Everson eraduated at a 
school the season before she accompanied her 
brother to his new home, and was a voung girl of 
great personal beauty as well as graces of mind, 
the only jewels w ~— ~~ carried with her to the 
wilderness home , her ready aptitude and 
quick intelligence she eoved that education is no 
more useless or out of place there than in saloons 
of fashion. 

Early in the spring succeeding the year of their 
settlement, Mrs. Everson was summoned to the 
bedside of a dangerously sick neighbor a few 
miles away. The road was wild and lonely, and 
Mr. Everson, mounting his horse, took his wife 
behind him, and thus carried her on her journey, 
leaving Miss Sally and the three little boys at 
home. 

Sally Everson had been so unfortunate as to 
fall a few days before, and sprain her arm badly. 
She had not used it any, until, when the messen- 
ger came for Mrs. Everson, she at once under- 
took, with the children’s help, to do what little 
work was necessary in the house. 

The travellers had been gone some two or three 
hours, and Sally was busy trying to fix something 
for the boy’s dinner, when Johnny, the youngest 
boy, who was building a cob house on the floor, 
suddenly called out in tones of terror,— 

‘Aunt Sally! Aunt Sally!’ 

Miss Everson turned and saw a huge brown 
bear standing with his very nose in the open 
doorway! 

With a low ery Sally sprang tothe door, swiftly 
slammed it directly in the face of her unwelcome 
caller, and barred it securely. 

Then she remembered that Tom and Charley, 
the other two boys, were gone down the hill to 
the spring, for a bucket of fresh water. 

There were two doors to the house, a front and 
a back one, directly opposite each other. The 
bear had called at the front one, the spring was 
reached from the back one; the boys were that 
way, and might yet escape. Sally flew to the 
back door. Tom and Charley were just coming 
up the hill. 

“Run, run, boys!” 
mind the water! Drop it, and run! 
bear in the vard! Run! run!” 

The boys did run, but they held fast to their 
bucket of water, and brought it safely to the 
house with them. 

Quick as thought Sally barred the back door 
too, and then they went to the small front win- 
dow, and ventured to peep at the intruder. 
There he was, one of the largest of his kind, 
roaming about, smelling at everything, searching 
for something to tempt. his appetite. Suddenly 
he stood still a moment, raised his big, woolly 
head, snuffed the air, and with a hoarse sound 
between a growl and a grunt, marched off straight 
to the pig-pen. 

“Oh, the pigs! the pigs! 
Johnny, pale as death. ‘He'll eat *em all up!” 

“O Aunt Sally, what shall we do?’ cried 
Charley, while Tom, whose special delight was in 
those pigs, began to ery. 

As well he might, for the old sow and five fat 
sucking pigs in that pen were the pride and 
pleasure of the whole family. Mr. Everson had 
brought the mother with great care and trouble 
from West New Jersey, and these pigs were the 
first they had owned in the new home. Besides, 
they were largely the dependence for winter meat, 
and it would be a great loss if the bear should de- 
vour them, as he would surely do if he were not 
prevented. 

“IT know what I'm going to fry to do!” returned 
Aunt Sally, firmly, a brave light in -her bright 
young eyes. “I’m going to shoot that bear.”* 

“O Aunt Sally, vou can’t!” cried the boys. 

“T ean try,”’ said Sally. , 

“Oh, don’t £0. Aunt Sally! Don’t go! He 
might kill you!’ pleaded the boys. 

“IT won't give him a chance at me. 
think I shall be helped to kill him,’’ 
grave young girl. ‘‘Now, boys, let me out, and 
mind just what Tsay. If anything does happen 
to me, don’t come out, but go in and bar the door, 
and stay till your father and mother come, will 
you?" 

The boys promised, and Sally wefft out, leaving 
them in the doorway, breathless with suspense 
and terror. 

Master Bear, 
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vouring one fat fellow. This on him so busy 
that as his back was turned toward Sally he did 
not notice her at all. Before he saw her she 
crept close up, raised her rifle, and fired straight 
through his head. 

He turned with a tremendous roar to rush at 
her, but quick as thought the brave girl, to make 
sure work, fired three more shots direc tly into 
his huge body. He fell over, a great woolly mass, 
and was dead in a few minutes. 

Then Sally staggered back to the house, and 
overcome with terror, excitement, and the pain 
of her lame arm, which she had entirely forgotten 
until now, fell fainting in the doorway among the 
frightened boys. 

But the bear was dead and the pigs were safe, 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Everson came home, 
great was their surprise and gratitude to hear the 
story. 

— ~@>--____—_ 
For the Companion. 





AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


Beyond the river, hanging low and bright, 
The evening star shines in a purple sea; 
The narrow moon, a silver filigree, 

Sails slowly down the western slope of night. 

Along the coast tall sails show ghostly white; 
The south wind murmurs in the maple-tree; 
Sharp sounds the boom of some belated be 

And high the crickets sing their weird delig cht. 

You hear the rustling of the tasselled corn; 

The whippoorwill that in the meadow bides 
Sends out its solitary, plaintive note; 

And melody from many voices born, 

From swaying grasses and inflowing tides, 

Now o’er the resting world like dream-songs float. 
THOS. S. COLLIER. 








+o 
WANTED, AN OPINION. 

It is a lucky thing for lawyers who are much 
sought to for ‘‘opinions,”’ that they can occasion- 
ally give a piece of wisdom not theirown. There 
is a good story told of the hit Roger Sherman once 
made by taking advantage of this privilege. 


An honest farmer once called upon the cele- 
brated lawyer, and told him he wanted an opin- 
ion. He had hes ud a great deal about the value 
of Mr. Sherman’s opinions, and how a great many 
people went to him to get an opinion, and John, 
who never had, nor was likely to have, a lawsuit 
or other difficulty for a lawyer to help him from, 
thought he would have an ‘‘opinion.”’ 

‘Well, John, what ean I do to help you?” said 
Mr. 8., when John in his turn was shown into the 
room. 

“Why, lawyer,” replied John, “1 happened to 
be in town, and having nothing to do I thought I 
would come and get your opinion.”’ 

“State your case, John. What's the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing. I aint got no lawsuit. I only 
want to get one of your opinions. They say 
they’re valuable.” 

“But, John, about what?” 

“Oh, anything, sir; take your pick and choice.” 

Mr. Sherman, seeing the notions of his client on 
the matter in hand, took pen, and writing a few 
words, folded them up and handed them to John, 
who carefully placed them in his pocket. 

‘‘What’s to pay, sir?” 

‘Four and sixpence’’—Yankee money, seventy- 
five cents. 

When John returned home the next morning, 
he found his wife, who pretty much took the lead 
in his business matters, anxiously discussing with 
his chief farm servant the propriety of getting in 
a large quantity of oats on that day which had 
been cut on the previous, or of undertaking some 
other labor. 

John was appealed to to settle the question, but 
he could not decide. At length he said, ‘I'll tell 
you what, Polly, 've been toa lawyer and got an 
opinion that cost me four and sixpence. There it 
is; read her out. It’s a lawyer's writing, and I 
can’t make head or tail out of it!” 

John, by the way, could not read the plainest 
print, but Polly, who was something of a scholar, 
opened the paper, and read as follows: “Never 
put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day. 

‘Enough said!’ cried John. “Them oats must 
be got in.’’ And they were ‘“‘got in,’’ and the 
same night such a storm came on as otherwise 
would have ruined them entirely. 

John often afterwards consulted the opinion, 
and acted upon it. 


+o 
A HOT CLIMATE. 
The wife of a missionary in India describes, 
through the New York Observer, the fervent heat 
of that tropical land: 


The hot winds blow uninterruptedly from four 
to eight hours daily as from a fiery furnace. The 
fiercely blazing sun scorches and burns every- 
thing in the most uncompromising manner. 

The earth has an ovenly appearance, and is 
cracked open in large fissures with the intense 
heat, and scorches the feet even through thick- 
soled boots. The miserable trees look unhappy 
and hang their poor wilted leaflets. There is not 
a spear of grass visible. 

Volks outdoors drag their weary limbs along as 
though each were carrying a ball and chain. They 
seem to have no ambition on earth but to drop 
down and die quietly in some shady nook. 

The roads are some inches deep in dust, and 
the air is filled with it, so that breathing is diffi- 
cult and painful. There are no vegetables nor 
anv fruits. 

Wells and tanks and cisterns are low and the 
water muddy and unhealthy. Indoors the furni- 
ture burns the body through the clothing. 

The sun glares into every crack and crevice so 
persistently that blinds and shades and thick cur- 
tains can hardly darken a room sufficiently. 
Every outside door is closed tightly from early 
morning until after sundown, to keep out the 
heat. 

The air becomes stagnant and suffocating. A 
little relief is obtainable from the punkah, a large 
fan suspended from the ceiling and worked by a 
servant from the outside. The punkah swings 
day and night. 

The man whose business it is to keep it swing- 
ing sometimes falls asleep, and then the air seems 
to press upon one at the rate of a thousand pounds 
to the square inch. Breathing is next to impos- 
sible. 

At night there is still less comfort to be had. 
The bed is hotter than the body. We sprinkle 
the bed first and then jump in, but it is dry and 
hot again in almost no time. We sprinkle the 
floor and furniture and do everything imagina- 
ble to cool the sleeping-room, but all uselessly. 





into the pen, and amid the squeals: and grants of 
vere \ . 


It is like trying to sleep in a well-heated oven 


sit in your bones, still we unas that both ‘flesh 
and clothes are absolute iy necessary in order to 
protect the body from the hot air. 

How superlatively happy must those be who 
live inacold climate! What would I not give 
for a breath of cool air from the Adirondacks, or 
for a plunge into the surf at Newport, or for a 
walk on the strand, or even for a distant glimpse 
of the sea? 

—_— +o - 


A CURIOUS HARVEST. 
An illustration of what sorts of meat some peo- 
ple can live on who do no work to earn better, 
or while others are dying of famine, is the follow- 
ing harvest scene among the Washoes, as de- 
scribed by the Truckee (Cal) Republican: 


The grasshoppers, ravenous, greedy and de- 
vouring, are 2 terrible pest to the farmer, the 
stock and dairy man, and to all those interested 
in seeing Mother Earth produce bountiful har- 
vests — but by the wandering Washoe Indians 
they are looked upon in a different light. In 
these countless millions of grasshoppers they see 
naught but food and provender, easily obtained 
and highly relished. 

The absence of Indians from town for the last 
two months has been noticeable. They are reap- 
ing their harvest and laying in their supply of 
provisions. Where the hopper flourishes in the 
largest numbers, gorged, fat and happy, they re- 
joice in the very profusion of plenty. 

In Sierra Valley and Martis Valley, their huts 
can be seen, and in and around them are congre- 
gated the warriors and squaws of the tribe, their 
sisters, cousins, and their aunts, all intent upon 
the accomplishment of the same grand result. 

As us me the squaws do the work, while their 
noble lords loll upon the once greensward, smoke 
their pipes, and dreamily and lazily gaze upon 
the countless myriads of buzzing hoppers that fill 
the air and devour the vegetation. 

The squaws, carrying cone-shaped baskets of 
great capacity, scoop the grasshoppers with a fan- 
shaped implement into their baskets, and when 
loaded, carry the wriggling mass of insects to 
camp, and then prepare them for food, 

The grasshoppers killed, and subsequently 
dried, are mixed with mashed pinenuts, or 
cracked wheat, and made into a kind of flour, 
which is afterward made into a bread most deli- 
cious to the palate of the Washoe. White visitors 
at the camp are always invited, in accordance 
with Indian hospitality, to partake of the com- 
pound, and great is the astonishment of poor Lo 
at the disgust expressed by the white man for this 
kind of food. 


es 
DETERMINED. 

A century ago, the Scottish peasantry held 

their religious opinions with tenacity. They 


were not, however, as charitable as they were 
tenacious. A man unsound in the doctrines was 
looked upon with suspicion, while a skeptic was 
regarded as a sort of moral ontlaw. <A story told 
of David Hume, the infidel, illustrates this feel- 
ing in an amusing manner. 


There was a path which led across a swamp 
near Edinburgh. One night Hume, while wend- 
ing his way over this path, fell into the swamp. 
Finding himself stuck in the mud, he called toa 
passing woman to help him out. 

She went her way, apparently indifferent to his 
ery. The philosopher called again, earnestly and 
loudly. Turning hack, she came nigh and asked 
him,— 

“Are na ye Hume, the atheist?” 

“Well, well, no matter,”’ replied Hume; ‘“‘Chris- 
tian charity commands you to do good to every 
one.”’ 

“Christian charity here, or Christian charity 
there,’ answered the woman, ‘I'll do naething 
for vou till ve turn a Christian yersel’. Ye maun 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, or, faith, 
I'll let ve grafel [lie] there as I fon’d ye!” 

The skeptical philoscpher, really afraid for his 
life, rehearsed the prayer and the creed, and was 
then helped out of the mud by the woman, whose 
love for sound doctrine had made her uncharita- 
ble towards an erring man. 


- +e —$$—$——» 
THE PULSE. 

Commenting on the erroneous impressions 
about the regularity of the pulse, the New York 
Times says the common notion that its beatings 
are regular and uniform is wrong. It continues: 


Frequency varies with age. In the new-born 
infant the beatings are from 130 to 140 to the 
minute; in the second year from 100 to 115; from 
the seventh to the fourteenth year, from 80 to 90: 
from the fourteenth to the twenty-first vear, from 
75 to 85; from the twenty-first to the sixtieth 
year, from 70 to 75. 

After that period the pulse is generally thought 
to decline, but medical authorities differ radically 
on this point, having expressed the most contra- 
dictory opinions. 

Young persons are often found whose pulses 
are below 60, and there have been many in- 
stances of pulses habitually reaching 100, or not 
exceeding 40, without apparent disease. 

Sex, especially in adults, influences the pulse, 
which in women is from 10 to 14 beats to the 
minute more rapid than in men of the same age. 

Muscular exertion, even position, materially 
affects the pulse. Itsaverage frequency in healthy 
men of twenty-seven is, when standing, 81; when 
sitting, 71: when lying, 66 per minute; in women 
of the same age, in the same positions, 91, 84 and 
7c 


af. 

In sleep the pulse is in general considerably 
slower than during wakefulness. 

In certain diseases—acute dropsy of the brain; 
for example—there may be 150, even 200 beats, 
in other kinds of disease, such as apoplexy and 
some organic affections of the heart, there may 
be no more than 20 to 30 to the minute, 

Thus. one of the commonest diagnostic signs is 
liable to deceive the most experienced practi- 
tioners. 

+o -— 

THe Rey. Mr. A—— was more prominent in 
his day for the brillianey of his imagination than 
the force of his logic. At one time he was 
preaching on ‘“The Ministry of Angels,’’ and in 
the peroration he suddenly observed, “I hear 4 
whisper!’ The change of tone startled the dea- 
con, who sat below, from a drowsy mood, and 
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For the Companion, 


OUR HARVEST QUEEN. 
In and out, ‘mid the waving grain, 
Our little lassie goes, 
Peering about to the right and left, 
To see where the corn-flower grows. 


The maize and the oats and the golden wheat 
Rise far above her head, 

But they gladly bend, to make a path 
For her dainty feet to tread. 








So on she goes with a nod and a smile, 

Through the fields of ripening maize, 
Where the corn-flowers lift their eyes of blue, 

And the scarlet poppies blaze. 

With her dimpled fingers she deftly weaves 
A wreath of the blue and red, 
And laughing merrily, places the crown 

On the top of her curly head. 

“Dear harvest queen”’ is the name we give 

To this wee lassie of ours, 

When she comes home, bringing her sheaves of 
wheat, 

And crowned with the blue corn-flowers! 

- > ae — 
For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S MAGIC. 

When Johnny’s Cousin Ned came to make a 
visit, the two little boys looked at each other 
with shy smiles, for they were very glad to 
meet after having heard so much abort one an- 
other, Johnny was seven, and Ned a few months 
younger, Then Johnny said.— 

“Can you spell glorify ?”’ 

“No; I don’t know how,” 

“T can,” said Johnny; 
Can you spell petrify 2” 

“No,”’ replied Ned, soberly: 
such hard words as that. 
words in my book.”’ 

‘Tve got a sled,”’ said Johnny, after a pause. 

“So have I,”’ answered Ned, brightening; ‘‘and 
Ican stand up on my sled, and slide down hill on 
it standing up all the way! Can you?” 

“No,” said Johnny; ‘‘I don’t see how 
do it.” 

“T’'ve got skates,’’ Ned went on; “I got ‘em 
Christmas. Do you know how to skate?” 

“No,” said Johnny, meekly: “do you?’ 

“Not—very—well,’’ hesitated Ned; ‘I'm just 
learning. My skates are in our trunk.” 

There was a little pause: then Johnny asked,— 

“Can you do magie?”’ 

“No,” said Ned; “I don’t know what magic is.”’ 

“T do,’ said Johnny, cheerfully; “I'll show 
you some tricks after supper.”’ 

So, in the evening when the table was cleared, 

huny said,— 
“Now, Ned, I'll go ont in the hall, and you 
isper just as softly as you can to my mamma 
Which you like best, tea, coffee or lemonade, and 
when I come in I'll tell you which you said.” 

So Johnny went out, and Ned whispered very 
Softly in mamma’s ear. Then he called Johnny. 

“Lemonade!”’ said Johnny, the moment he was 
in the room. 

Ned was amazed. Next time he shut the door 
himself after Johnny went out, and whispered 
still more softly. 


said Ned. 
‘‘g-]-0-r-i-f-y, glorify! 


“T can’t spell 
There aint any such 


you can 











“Coffee!” cried Johnny, as he ran merrily in. 
Ned was puzzled. He tried it again and again, 


but Johnny always guessed the right thing. Ned 
dil 


lot notice that as Johnny's mamma sat smil- 


ing by the table, with her hands lving in her lap, 








she sometimes extended one finger, sometimes 
two, sometimes three, and that Johnny always 
looked her way before he guessed, 

“Now,” said Johnny, “I'll go out again, Ned, 
and you can whisper to mamma the name of any- 
thing you think of, and when I come in I'l] tell it 
to you.” 

“Ho!” exclaimed Ned, ‘‘you can’t do it!’ 

So Johnny went out, and Ned closed the door 
after him, and then very, very softly whispered in 
his Aunt Mary’s ear. Then he called Johnny. 

“Did Ned think of the clock?” asked mamma. 

“No,” said Johnny. 

“Was it a picture?” 

“No.’’ 

“A vase?” 

“No.” 

“The bookcase?” 

“No.” 

“The pussy-cat?” 

‘*No.’’ 


‘ 





“Skates?” 

“Yes, ves!’ cried Johnny: and Ned looked 
thoroughly bewildered. 

| Again and again Johnny went out, and every 
| time he came in he guessed just what Ned had 
thought of. But Ned did not notice that every 
time Johnny’s mamma asked the questions, she 
would name one thing after another, until at last 
she named something with four legs, and directly 
after that would come the word Ned had whis- 
pered to her. 

“How do you do it, Johnny?” 
despair. 

“By magic!’ replied Johnny, laughing; ‘‘now 
I'll do more magic. Ned, Ill take you and 
double you up, and put you in a thimble!” 

So far Johnny had done everything he said he 
would, and Ned began to look a little anxious. 

Johnny made a great parade over finding a 
thimble, and setting it on the table to be ready. 
Then he made mysterious marks on a bit of pa- 
per, and approaching Ned, said fiercely,— 

“Now Dll double you up, and put you in the 
thimble!”’ 

Ned went behind a chair, but Johnny only 
folded up the bit of paper and pushed it into the 
thimble. 

“T've done it!’ he cried, triumphantly. You 
see he had scribbled ‘‘y-o-u’’ on the paper, and 
so he could double ” up and do as he pleased 
with ‘‘you.”’ 

Now came Johnny’s crowning feat. He took 
down a little round box his Cousin Ted had given 
him, and said, opening it, and holding it out,— 

“This is a magic-box. You see it has three 
balls in it?” 

Yes, Ned could see the three balls plainly. 
Johnny shut it, and then turning it once or twice 
in his hands, said,— 

“T have called three more balls into the box. 
Be ready to count when I open it.”’ 

He opened it, and there, sure enough, were sir 
balls, about as big as marbles, and all alike. He 
opened it again, and there were three balls, again 
and there were six. It was a pretty trick, and he 
never tired of it. I can explaiz it by a picture. 


he asked, in 


“you 
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No. 1. Three loose balls that can roll about. 

No. 2. Half the box with three similar balls 
glued in. 

No. 3. The other half of the box. 

No. 4. The three loose balls and three glued 
balls together. 





So you see, by dexterously turning the box, 
Johnny, as he opened it, could show in it either 
three or six balls. The half that he used as a 
cover, he held in such a way that Ned could not 
see into it. 

“That will do now,” said mamma; ‘“‘it is bed- 
time, and you must put away your things.” 

“Why, where is my box?” exclaimed Johnny; 
“T laid it on the table, and now it is gone!” 

A sound of triumph behind a chair in a corner 
drew his attention to his little sister Nannie. He 
rushed at her, but she held her hands tight down 
in her lap. 

‘-Mamma,”’ he cried; ‘‘get my box! 
spoil it!” 

But the little three-year-old wanted her share 
of the fun. 
“Top!” she said, as they came to her; “Tl 
give it to him by magitch!’* So mamma held 
the boys back to see what she would do. 

“Ladies and gemplemen!”’ she said, imitating 
the way Ted had spoken when he first showed 
Johnny the box; “Ladies and gemplemen, I will 
now give you iss box by magiteh !”’ 
| Mamma applauded iver little girl with kisses, 


Nannie’ll 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


Johnny took his box and put it away, and in 
twenty minutes more, the children were all fast 
asleep, Mary L. Bours BRANen, 
+o 
For the Companion. 
THE PARIS DOLL. 
It was Wednesday, the children’s half-holiday, 
And Nellie and Bessie had come to play 
With Susie Snow, and their mamma said 
They might stay until almost time for bed. 


Such a nice long afternoon! they thought, 
And so each child her treasures brought, 
Nellie her paint-box, Bessie her doll, 

With Saratoga trank and all. 

For Bessie’s doll was a Paris belle, 

Having everything there is to sell 

For dollies to wear, and so you see 

Her trunk must be with her, wherever she be. 


There were dresses of silk and dresses of lace, 
And commoner ones to suit their place; 

There were bonnets and hats to match the suits, 
And such cunning gloves and dainty boots. 

A real lace veil, such as ladies wear, 

And pretty gilt ornaments for the hair; 

And of course there must be a silk parasol 

To keep all the sun from this delicate doll. 
Now Susie’s mamma was out for a ride, 

And when lonely Susie her little friends spied, 
She rushed to the gate with a welcoming shout, 
Then hurried them in, and bustled about 


To get off their things, and then how they played! 
First they went to the attic, and there made a raid 
On mamma’s long dresses, for years laid away, 
Since all little girls, as you know, love to play 
That they are great ladies, and wearing a train 

Is almost as nice as a walk through the rain. 
Well, after the fun in the attic was done, 

Of course a new game must at once be begun. 


So next came “hide-and-seek,” and then “catch” thro’ 
the halls; 

And at last, tired out, they sat down with their dolls. 

Bessie opened her trunk, and took from their places 

A dress, hat to match, the gloves and the laces, 


And in a few minutes, the fair “Emeline” 
Was held up to view, most enchantingly fine. 
“There! /sn't she sweet?” cried Bessie; “I guess 
Your doll hasn't got such a lovely French dress, 
“Nor a silk parasol, nor real button-boots, 
Nor any nice gloves, just the shade of her suits.” 
“Well, what if she hasn't? I guess I don’t care,” 
Cried Susie, quite vexed. ‘Mine’s got lovely black 
hair, 
And just splendid black eyes, and I’ve heard people 
say 
That black eyes are nicer than blue, any day. 
And my dolly has got some real pretty suits, 
And mamma has made her some nice little boots.” 
“Your dolly’s a ‘sight’! There now, Susie Snow; 
And mine’sa French doll Vd just have you to know!” 
Cried Bessie, quite angry, While walking away; 
And what would have happened, I’m sure I can’t say 
If nurse hadn’t chanced to be passing so near, 
That she quickly stepped in, the whole trouble to hear, 
Holding up in her arms, with the pride of a queen, 
As lovely a baby as ever was seen. 
“Oh! aint she a darling?” and quick as could be, 
The three little girls were beside nurse’s knee, 
Examining baby, with childlike surprise, 
From the fair, silken curls, and bright little eyes, 
To pink cheeks so soft, and red lips so sweet, 
The dear dimpled hands, and wee kicking feet. 
Bessie looked, for a minute, just ready to cry, 
Then said, with a queer little half-smothered sigh,— 
“Oh! if we only had a dear baby like this, 
At my mamma’s house just to love and to kiss!” 
That softened Sue’s heart, and she quickly drew near 
To whisper,—that nurse mightn’t anything hear,— 
“T guess that you have got the prettiest doll, 
But my /ittle sister’s the nicest of all.” 
—— +e —_—— 


For the Companion. 


A BIBLE DEFINITION. 

A friend of ours, who was one day hearing his 
little six-year-old Alice say her ‘‘definitions,’’ 
asked her the meaning of ‘‘Earthquake’’ and 
“Volcano.” 

“IT know, father; God tells us in 
what they are.” 

“Does He? Why, where, Allie?” 

“In the 104th Psalm, 32nd verse.” 

Now turn to that passage and see if this little 
student of the Bible didn’t make a good answer. 

4 
A LITTLE CHILD’S FAITH. 


the Bible 


girl between three and four years of age. She 
was all ready to go to bed at night, when she 
came to her mother, who was washing her hands, 
and asked her to hear her say her prayer. 

“Yes, dear, inf a minute, when I have finished 
washing my hands,’’ said her mother. 

‘Jesus will have to 
He?” said the little girl. 
it alone.”’ 

She began to repeat her little prayer, and said 
a line or two, when she stopped, and said,— 

“TI dess you will have to wait a minute or two; 


“No, I dess I will say 








We have heard a pleasant story of a sweet little 


yait a minute or two, won’t 


bd 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e, 
i. 
CHARADE, 
The savage stood behind a tree, 
And drew his trusty bow, 
And then, as far as you could see, 
Te made my Jirst to go. 


Although he aimed the missile well, 
It failed to hit the buck, 

But at a tall tree’s foot it fell, 
And in my second stuck, 





The deer ran fast through glen and glade, 

Its fears beyond control; 

} Batted, at last the savage made 

| His dinner of my whole T.. G. 

| 2. 

| DIAMOND REMAINDER, 

| Behead and curtail the words defined, and leave a 
| word-diamond: — A floor covering: desires; feeding- 
boxes; an unprincipled act: to utter a lond sound, 

H.W. DD. 

| 

| 

| 


3. 
REBUS, 





A well-known literary work. 
L. Goss. 
4. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 
* * * * . . * 
* * * *. . * * 
eee es 6 


es e2 6 
a 

oe = & © € 6 

** * * & # * * 


A reptile; a girl’s name; a bird; a short poem; 
one; a slender stick; a tree; sharp; withdrawal, 
The centrals reading downward name a flower. 
5. 
BROKEN WORD. 
(Fill the blank with the same word divided. 


I looked in the of the rock at “Snow Moun- 
tain,’ and saw no ice, -— — -— no snow, of which 
ther boast in midsummer. Aunt Lois. 





6 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS, 
[Metals.] 
“Now like I brown; (O lovely brown thy hair,) 
“Only in brownness, beauty dwelleth there.” 
Drayton. 
—*Beauty such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun.”’—ryant. 


7. 
SQUARE WORD. 
My first is often caused by sin; 
My nert yow ll own your arm within; 
My third an adjective you'll know 
Where lies the thought we do not show; 
My fourth we never like to hear 


When asking gifts we hold most dear, B. 
8. 
PICTURE TRANSPOSTTION, 





A kind of thin silks. 





Conundrums. 


What men need watching? Those who never know 
what time it is. : 

What is the difference between a committee and a 
gun? One makes a report and is discharged ; the 
other does not make a report until after it’s dis- 
charged, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, O—LI—O 2, Fortunatus.—1 Cor. 16: 17. 





r I’ve for a C—HA—R Eden.—Gen. 2:8. a 
nes = Sondet. . r—AL—C Adrammelech.—2 Kings 19: 37. 
She spoke just as though she believed and felt pa ae Renel.—Ex. 2: 18. 
that Jesus was right there, and heard what she B-AB—A Gabriel.—Daniel 10: 12. 
ai E—VE—R Cup oe 
said. — e R—EN—D Deborah.— Judges 14: 5. 
‘ {TRACERY 3. 1, Beeanse it is frequently 
CHILDREN, if you make a promise, keep it. RACER oe. 
y i ¢ ‘son's he 7 e ACE 2, When it is read (red), 
Nothing shows a person’s real character more = &: Genta, Seale, tab, 
than little things; and even if the breaking of} 7, A Ain, in, n. . 
y y r pe serious psults APE Cheat, heat, eat, at, t. 
your word would not lead to serious results to ah ang erent ee 
others, it will lead to a habit of neglect and care- a5, 6. Peliean—Panicle, 
lessness to yourself, E &. Bopeep. 
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sort of country, with nothing to guide him but the | 
trail of tobacco juice, which the hunters of our party, 
who were inveterate chewers, left be shind. Once he 
lost the trail, and was for hours in doubt, but again 


he got it. Sharp fellows, those scouts.’ 
* 
WOMEN WHO NEVER “SMELL THE 
WIND.” 


An American lady, writing to the Boston Traveller 
from Damascus, after describing the life of the Syr- 
ian ladies, who “never go out of doors,” 
terview with “Madame Mershaka,”’ 


and her in- 
says: 

Referring to our free, untrammelled life, madame, 
putting her hands to her mouth several times, and 
throwing them out gracefully, said, ‘How happy we 
must be to be able to smell the wind!” She did not 
doubt but that in the three days we had passed in 
Damascus, we had seen more than she had seen in all 
her life. 

According to the custom of her race, the women 
almost never go outside of their own doors. Having 
been married at fourteen, she is now, at twenty-three, 
the mother of five or six children, and shut up with 
them within these walls, from one year’s end to 
another. We sympathized with her most heartily 
when she sighed over the dulness of the life it was 
their lot to lead. Not, however, nearly as hard for | 
those who have known no better, as we know it would | 
be for us, unless it became a necessity from ill health. 





| 
| 
+> 


ADVERTISING DEATHS. 
In Munich there is a curious custom, obedience to 















money by us opposite your name on 
your paper can be chat ad. 

DISCONTINUANCES, member that the Publishers 
must be notified by when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped l rearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. ur name cannot be found on our 
books unless this i 1 | 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held res sible until arrearages are paid, | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers li be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 
Nothing is known of this disease as an epidemic be- 
fore the the present century. It 
has since invaded most countries outside of the trop- 


commencement of 


ies, and become naturalized in them. Its prevalence 
in the United States dates only from 1842. 
times called “spotted fever.” 

The it is the pia mater) of 
the brain and spinal cord, which becomes intensely 
inflamed, and exudes fibrinous purulent matter. 


It is some- 


seat of inner covering 


It is an infectious disease. 
isolated, 


The patient should be 
and everything used 
Still, the 


about him disinfeeted 
or burned, nature of the poison is not un- 
derstood. 

The attack may be In the 
latter death in a few hours. In- 
deed, one before perfectly healthy may fall dying in 
the street. Inall eases there a 
head and spinal column, a stiff 


mild, or terribly severe. 


euse, nay oceur 


re intense pains in the 


neck,—in severe cases 


the head being drawn far back,—and more or less of 
stupor. 

Its very commencement is in full force, with a 
violent chill, a raging headache, free vomiting when- 


ever the patient rises, In 
are loss of consciousness, delirium, 
The of the and the 
joints become so exceedingly sensitive that the slight- 
est touch or 


unl eruptions on the face, 
severe cases there 
and convulsions, 


surface body 


motion will extort cries of 

when the patient is unconscious, 
It is most prevalent in childhood. 

and fifty-six cases, 


pain, even 


Of four hundred 
and fifty-seven were 
» While hundred 
not over 


two hundred 
not over nine 
twenty-six of the 
years 

The better classes suffer but little 
tions favorable to its spread are 


years of age one and 


remainder were nineteen 

Condi- 
insu flicient nourish- 
ment, overcrowded, badly ventilated, unclean ground 


from it. 


rooms, and foul air in general 
+> 
CONQUERING A BALKY HORSE, 
A writer in the Krange/isf tells how he conquers a 


balky horse. His method is based on the philosophy 
that if a horse has something to think of, 
get why he balked 
The writer says: 


re will for- 


and become anxious to go ahead, 


I would prepare myself with a good strap—I want 


no whip. Perhaps the horse has got a taste of that 
already, and still he is master. But some fine day 
when | was at peace with myself and all around, I 


would hiteh him to the bug 
Village. 

He goes half the way very well indeed. Then he 
begins to consider he has gone far enough in that 
direction, and stops. Istep down; he expects me to 
use the whip. He is mistaken. Asa criminal I treat 
him on the silent system. 

I push him back a little out of the way. 
him the strap, putting it up to his nose. I go to the 
off side and buekle it to his off fore leg, close up to 
the breast, throwing the other end over his shoulder; 


gy, turning his head to the 


I show 


I then raise his near foot and tix it with the hoof 
nearly touching the belly. 
This done, I say to him, “Now, old chap, you stand 


there. 

I don't smoke, so take a paper from my pocket, 
and finding a place where L can sit down where he 
ean see me, L begin to read. 

This is something he did not bargain for, and the 
novelty of standing on three legs somewhat diverts 
his mind from the cause that stopped him. 

I think this is the chief point to be gained, and the 
most humane. Ile now shows signs of a wish to go, 
but that does not suit at the time, as I have yet to 
look over “John Caldigate.”” 

When the strap is taken off T show it to him, caress 
him a little, and we move on without irritation. The 
strap will now become a part of the harness for a 
month or two, till at last the sight of it willactasa 
talisman 





+> 
LEFT THEIR TRAIL. 
People of dirty habits leave their * 
tray themselves as surely as do rats and swine. A 
reporter of the New York //era/d quotes the follow- 
ing among the quaint sayings of the inventor Edison, 
in a recent conversation: 


mark,”’ and be- 


“That Weste rn country is a great country,” said 
Edison, his face beaming as he thought of his recent 
vacation. ‘These scouts out there are wonderful 
fellows. One of them tracked us on one occasion 


over a distance of eighty mile s. 
guide him was tobacco juice 

“Tobacco juice! How in the 
juice guide a man” 

“It happened this way A cable despatch came for 
meat Rawlins, but I had gone out hunting with a 
vurty of thirteen, some of whom were old Western 
sunters, Word was cabled back that the message 
could not be delivered, as our whereabouts were un- 
known. Soon another message arrived to send out a 


and all that he had to 


world could tobacco 


which fills a large portion of the newspapers. It is 
the advertising of deaths after the following style: 


It has pleased God the Almighty, in His inscrutable 
eee: to take away our innermost loved, best 
isband, father, grandfather, uncle, brother-in-law, | 
and cousin Herr —— ——, dyer of cloth and silk, yes- 
terday night at eleven o’clock, after three weeks of 
severe suffering, having partaken of the holy sacra- 
ment in his sixty-sixth year, out of this earthly abode 
of calamity into a better beyond. 

Those who knew his good heart, his great honesty, 
as well as his patience in suffering, will know how 
justly to estimate our grief. 

This is signed by the “deep-grieving”’ survivors—wid- 
ow, son, daughter, and daughter-in-law, in the name 
of the absent relations. After the name of the son is 
written, “dyer in cloth and silk.’ The notice closes 
with an announcement of the funeral at the ceme- 
tery, and a service at the church the day after. It is 
common to engrave upon the monument the business 
as well as the title of the departed. Saunterings. 


+> 
THE GENERAL’S APOLOGY. 
It is the mark of a noble man that is willing to 
confess his error and apologize for it, if it has injured 
another person: 


Of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson, it is related th: it 
one day in Utah, when his command was two d: ys” 
distant from a mailing station, he found that a cap- 
tain had returned to the camp forgetting to post a 
letter which the general had entruste ed to him. But 
all the commander said was, “I can imagine no ex- 

cuse for such carelessness, captain.” 

Not long after, the general himsctf discovered in a 
winter coat, which had been packed away, a letter 
which a long time before he had received from the 
oe with the request that he post it. He had 
taken it to the station, forgotten to post it, and it 
had remained in the pocket for six months. The 
conscientious general first apologized to the surgeon, 
and then he sent fur the captain, and said, 

“LT beg your pardon for reproving you for 
fence in which I myself set the example.” 





an of- 


> 
A FATAL RED SHAWL. 

A negro woman residing near Lexington, Ky., 
illustrates the danger of wearing red in the presence 
of bullocks: 

While passing through a oo near her home 
she attracted the attention of a herd of cattle, who 
seemed to be enraged at the sight of a red shawl 
which she was wearing. She became alarmed and 
started to run away, when the whole herd gave chase. 
After running a short distance she fell exhausted. 
Parties who witnessed the chase hurried to the res- 
cue of the woman, and even in time to prevent the 
cattle from running over her after she fell, but she 
died from the effects of her fright while being taken 
to her home. 





+ 
IT’S COMING. 

The nervous mother of a bright little boy was 
alarmed lest he should take the whooping-cough, 
which prevailed in the neighborhood. 

She talked so much about it, and worried over it, 
that she had infected the child with her fears to such 
an extent that he would scarcely leave her side. One 
night after the little fellow had been put to bed and 
to sleep, a donkey was driven _ the house, and 
when just opposite, set up his he-haw. With a shriek 
the little fellow was out of bed, screaming at the top 
of his voice, “The whooping-cough is coming, 
mamma; the whooping-cough is coming.” 

+ 
WHO SAW THE BULLET? 

The eloquent 

force of circumstantial evidence, 


oblivious of 


for he said: 


advocate seemed the 


“Gentlemen of the jury, you hev heern the witness 
swar he saw the prisoner raise his gun; you hev 
heern him swar he saw the flash and heered the re- 
port; you hev heern him swar he saw the dog fall 
dead; you hev heern him swar he dug the bullet out 
with his jackknife, and you hev seen the bullet pro- 
duced in court; but whar, gentlemen-—whar. I ask 
you, is the man who saw that bullet hit that dog?” 

> 
SAVE YOUR TEA-LEAVES. 

Tea-leaves steeped, not boiled, for half an hour in 
atin pan, and strained through a sieve, will give a 
liquid useful to wash all varnished paint. It re- 
moves spots, and gives a fresher, newer appearance 
than when soap and water are used. For white 
paint, take up a small quantity of whiting on a damp 
_ ce of old white flannel, and rub over the surface 

ightly, and it will leave the paint remarkably bright 
and new. 
+ 


“PuT not ig trust in money, but put your money 
in trust.”"—O. W. Holmes. 


“You 
yesterday,” said a friend to Curran during his last 
illness. “Do I?” * replied the witty lawyer. ‘That's 
odd enough. I've been practising all night.” 


SomE time back a lady and her little daughter 
were awaiting the commencement of the perform: ance 
atacertain place of entertainment, when they were 
considerably startled by an old gentleman behind | 
them violently blowing his nose. Great was the 
amusement of those sitting near on hearing the little 
girl exclaim, ‘“Moo-cows, mamma—moo-cows!”’ 


SEVERAL men lately swam the Mississippi River 
above New Orleans on a wager. A reporter on the 
race says, “‘None of them seemed to be putting forth 
much effort till it was discovered that an alligator 
had struck out from shore as a competitor, and then, 





scout in search of us. 


- AU Pte 


—well, every man did his best to keep the alligator 
woes rr ar WLAN we fae. UL. — - - : 


seem to cough with more difficulty than on 





3urnett’s Kalliston allays all irritation caused by 

the bites of mosquitoes. ‘ Communicated. 
’ nella ‘a 

Sour stomach, sick headache and dizziness, Hop 
hitters cures with a few doses. { Communicated. 
> 

It is delicious, 

says that has used WALTER BAKER & Co.’s 
and preparations. They 


every one 


Chocolate Cocoa have stood 


the test of a century, and have become articles of gen- 
eral consumption. Grocers everywhere keep these 
goods. ComMunicated. 
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PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Ww Vashington, D.C. <> Send for Circular. 
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do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 

















COLUMBIA Self- 
Inking, from “325 to 856; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 


$350. Ste ~— gy eatalogue. CURTIS 
« MITCHELL, 15 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 
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POND'S 
ONDS TRACT. 


THE WONDERFUL OURATIVE. 


An Internal and External Remedy, to Re- 
lieve Pain, Remove Soreness, Hasten Heal- 
ing, Prevent and Subdue Inflammation, Quiet 
Nervousness, Arrest Internal and External 
Bleeding, &c. 
The many testimonials which are constantly 
being received of marvellous cures performed by 
this old and tried remedy, show that the esteem 
in which it has been held by all classes for the 
past thirty-seven years has not abated. 
The skill gained by experience in selecting the 
vegetable components, and in its manufacture, 
warrants the company imclaiming for POND’s 
EXTRACT purity, strength and curative prop- 
erties not attained by or found in any other rem- 
edy. 

mes : ——_ = 
While we do not claim Ponn’s ExTRACT to be 
a Panacea, we maintain that for the many dis- 
eases to which it is adapted it is a cure beyond 
all question, and is a specific for all forms of 
Inflammation and Hemorrhages. 
Wherever INFLAMMATION Or PAIN exists it isa complete 
eure. BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, STOMACH, NOSE : 
Wovnpns is controlled and stopped in a briet time. Ruev- 
MATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, PAIN in SIDE or oo 8 
are cured. HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, EARACHE, Br 3 
ScaLps, ULCERS, BRUISES, LAMENESS, WEAKNESS, | 
SORE E s, CkOUP, SORE THROAT, DiruTHERtA, Ca- 
TARRH, FEMALE DISEASES, AGUE 1) BREASTS, XC, in fact 
for all complaints whe soothing, heal.ng emollient is 
desired, no other remedy gives such positive resuits and 
satisfaction. 

Do not be induced to take any other preparation, or you 
will be disappointed. See you get the genuine, having our 
Trade-Mark wrapper on the bottle, and name below in 
the glass. ’ ; 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


Our New History and Uses of Pond’s Extract, and of 
our New P reparations, — be sent free on application to 
18 Murray Street, ew Y 






















members. Send for particul: REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Books and Regalia, 731 Broad- 
way, New York 
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RASPBERRIES. 


bk. P. ROE offers a magna stock; also Grapevines, Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, . Fall is the time to plant. Catalogue 
free. Addre Ss SE, P. ROE, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Exclusively. ALL H les and Sizes tor 
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Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors, Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement un- 
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“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue, and mention 

Companion. HERBERT S. SMITH, 
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Better than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
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trated catalogue with full information, 

THE POPE M’F’G CO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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appropriate mottoes on ez 
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NEW MUSIC CHEAP! 
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and Foreign composers. Music teachers everywhere are 
} recommending it as the handsomest and best musical | 
| monthly. Over 8000 Companion reacers have sent for it, 
and afterwards formed clubs. We give 12 35e pieces 
| every month; or, in the 16 mos., 192 pieces ($67.20 worth) 
| foronly $1.75. There is run in connection with our atore 

6 large steam printing-presses (costing over $6000). 
can turn out an immense quantity of music, 
to give the 16 mos. (192 
Or 4 months for 50 cts 
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| J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
te Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen’'l Agents, 


8 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
(> Send for Catalogue. 


The Union Under Flannel. 


27, 1868. 





PATENTED OCT. 
The ever-increasing popularity cf this 
moat sensible hygienic garment tully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving 
them a fair trial. Ladies who have tried 
them say nothing would induce them to 
return to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers. Their universal veridict is, 
“Try them once, and you will never want 
to wear the others Ask for them at the 
leading dry goods houses, and if not found 
there, send to us for price-list and cireu- 
lars, or refer for prices to our advertise 
ment in this paper, Oct. 2d and 9th, 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


DRY COODS 


BY MAIT. OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


-|\JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 























OF BOSTON, 
The LARGEST and OLDEST Dry Goods Honse in NEW 
ENGLAND. We are now offering our immense stock a 
retail, at prices lower than were ever quoted at whi resale 


before the war. These unparalleled bargains have 
crowded our immense stores with customers from #1|_parts 
of New England, and we desire every one in the Middle, 
Western and Southern States to take advantage of 
these the Greatest Bargains ever offered in America. Send 
| at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
description and price. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. Ae 


REAL GOOD WHITE SHIRTS 


FOR 50 CENTS. 


French yoke, hnen shield-shaped b« 
All ready to wash and wear. $6 per 
$3 per 4% doz., by express. One ot 
by mail, postpaid, 
age stamps taken. 
NEWARK SHIRT CO., 


Send for circular. Newark, N 


4 ae 





Address 











| 


Premature loss of the hair, which is so con 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use < 
NETT’s COCOAINE. No other Compound possesse 
| enliar properties which so exactly suit the vari 
tions of the human hair. Jf softens the hair w 
and dry. It soothes the irritated scalp. If “a Is the 
richest lustre. It prevents the hair from falling 
| promotes its healthy, vigorous growth. It is not g easy nor 
| sticky. It leaves no disagreeable odor. It kills dandr uff. 
Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses é and 
‘roperties of our preparations. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


Lowest prices ever know 
on Breech-Loaders 
Rifles, & Revolver 
G lj N le $15 SHOT-GUM 
at greatly reduced eo ~ 
Send stamp for 0! 
Illustrated Catalo e, 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 


: 100 FINE EMBOSSED soles 


Fer 25 cents — Flowers, Birds, ¢ 25 Supe 

6 Sheets Fine, 25cents. Cats Recs teogheme . dt 

Transfer Pictures, 25 cents 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO.. 











BOSTON. 
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